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ON THE ROLL 


Charter Member Subscribers 


New 


Edith M. Well, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Mrs. Mark Gates, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
Mrs. F. D. Moses, 
Eastport, Maine, 

J. C. Francis, 
Mooreland, Indiana, 
Harley Garrison, 
Cynthiana, Ind. 

Miss Fern McLeroy, 
Cynthiana, Ind. 
John Bixler, 
Cynthiana, Ind. 
Enoch B, Bixler, 
Cynthiana, Ind. 

Mrs. Alice B Garrison, 
Cynthiana, Ind. 

Rev. Thos. C. House, 
Cynthiana, Ind. 

J. E. Colvin, 
Muncie, Indiana. 
Neva Mauzy, 
Middletown, Indiana. 
Jennie Keesling, 
Middletown, Indiana, 
Treva McMullen, 
Middletown, Indiana, 
Rev. John S. Boord, 
Veedersburg, Ind. 
Bessie Lang, 
Covington, Indiana. 
J. O. Brown, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Mrs. Geo. Nungester, 
Lima, Ohio. 

Rev. Rue Burnell, 
Orient, Iowa. 

Rev. Chas. H. Fisher, 
Cliftondale, Mass. 

W. A. Quantz, 
Stouffville, Ontario. 
Mrs. John McFarland, 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
Thomas G. Robinson, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Will Fish, 

Delevan, N. Y. 

Mrs. Anna C. Jackson, 
Stanfordville, N. Y. 
G. L. Headley, 
Union, New Jersey. 
Miss Hazel B. Tuttle, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Joseph Philbrick, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
E. C. Hefling, 
Mendon, Michigan. 
{da Peck Hollis, 
Lansing, Mich. 
Orena Curtice, 
Osborne, Kansas. 
Kenison Vanatta, 
Rose Hill, Ill. 


MAY WE ADD YOUR NAME 


TO THE 


Mr. Edmond Hoel, 
Olney, Illinois. 

Louisa C. Jacobs, 
Mason, Illinois. 

Roy A. York, 

I'rimble, Illinois, 

Louis Spaugh, 
Annapolis, Ill. 

W. E. Ross, 

Eaton, Ohio. 

Mrs. G. A. Parmenter, 
Urbana, Ohio. 

Loyal W. Dome, 
Sidney, Indiana. 

A. Florence Messimore, 
Sidney, Ind. 


Mrs. Gertrude Hammond, 


Rossville, Ill. 
Wm. Scarborough, 
West Liberty, Ohio. 
Mrs. Chas. J. Cox, 
Richmond, Ind. 
Lillian A. Kendall, 
Warren, Ohio. 
Rev. Geo. A. Roemer, 
Finesville, N. J. 
Mrs. Mattie E. Leffler, 
Akron, Colorado. 
Hilda Miller, 
Albany, Indiana. 
Mrs. Anna Short, 
Albany, Ind. 
Mrs. Dora Bloom, 
Claypool, Indiana, 
James Rhonemus, 
Lees ‘Creek, Ohio. 
Otia M. Swisher, 
ae ag ee Ohio. 
W. Needham, 
Sorinefield: Ih. 
Chas. Baker, 
Bement, Illinois. 
Mrs. Lawrence Newlin, 
Robinson, Il. 
W. S. Cole, 
Arlington, Kansas, 
Rev. R. G. English, 
Plainville, N. Y. 
Mrs. N. E. English, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. Grove B. Smith, 
Plainville, N. Y. 
Bessie Kniffen, 
Greenville, N. Y. 
Miss Eliza Turner, 
Middleburg, N. Y. 
Mrs. Wm. A. Traver, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
Fred M. Tuell, 
Providence, R. I. 
Rev. H. S. Hardcastle, 
Suffolk, Va. 
Rev. A. H. Shepherd, 
Columbus, Ga. 


Herald of Gospel Liberty 


Mrs. Buford Seeley, 
Viola, Wisconsin. 
Herman A, Lewis, 
Woodstock, Vt. 
Mrs. J. Earl Gearhardt, 
Troy, Ohio. 

Mrs. F. E. Dilts, 
Troy, Ohio. 

Albert Godley, 
Tenafly, N. J. 
James S. Phillips, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Samuel W. Long, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Edward Imthun, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Charlotte L. Estes, 
Albany, N. Y. 

W. R. Fennell, 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Mrs. Frank Gowins, 
Olney, Ii. 

Emerson L. Polk, 
Galveston, Ind. 

R. M. Lehman, 
Goshen, Ind. 

Mrs. M. E. Sult, 
Huntington, Ind. 
Mrs, Elzenia Clark, 
Granville, Ohio. 

G. B. Latham, 
Hilliards, Ohio. 
Mrs. Anna Snyder, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. John D. Trimble, 
Trimble, Ill. 

Whit Martin, 
Ashland, Maine. 
Rev. Alonzo A. Thomas, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mrs. Elizabeth to 
Collingswood, 


W. H. Shaw, Vilen New York. 


H. F. Samuel, 
Germanton, N. C, 


Mrs. Berta F. Argenbright, 


Enola, Pa. 

Marvin Seldon, 
High View, W. Va. 
Retha B. Thomas, 
Mattawan, Mich. 
Lowell B. Thomas, 
Belding, Mich. 

Mrs. Mary Higinbothom, 
Legrand, Iowa. 

I. M. Gaunt, 
Legrand, Iowa. 

Mrs. William Morris, 
Tuscola, Ill. 

M. C. Drake, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 

J. W. Deevers, 
Trotwood, Ohio. 


TO THE ROLL? 
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EASTER in JERUSALEM 


With Our Church Travel Club 
Sailing February 21—S. S. “Mauretania” 


Pleasure and Study Tours to Europe 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


51 W. 49th St.. Box R, New York, N. Y. 
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The Christian 
Annual for 1928 


Ready for delivery about 
January 1, 1928 


Price, $1.00 Cash With Order 
ORDER TODAY 
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IT WAS A GOOD INTENTION 


When you made up your mind to 
order a book from the Special 
List printed in the HERALD, a 
former issue, but if you have not 
yet ordered the book, well—do 
it now. 
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“The Sunday-school library of thirty 
years ago which had a dilapidated down-at- 
the-heel appearance, has been replaced in the 
most up-to-date churches by a library with a 
twofold purpose: to supply the books that 
are indispensable tools for the minister and 
the workers in church organizations, and to 
provide the church members, particularly 
the young people, with a collection of good 
general literature and the books on the his- 
tory of religion, biographies of Christian 
leaders, and the denominational books with 
which they should be familiar.” 


oO 


Little do we know how we wrong our- 
selves by shutting out of our prayers the 
praises of “God, or allowing them so narrow 
a room as we usually do, while we are copi- 
ous enough in our confessions and petitions. 
—Richard Baxter. 








EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME 


Writing for newspapers, magazines. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Details FREE. 
Press Syndicate, 1306, St. Louis, Mo. 








Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


George B. Smith, 2331 Ashland Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bert Page, Kirklin, Indiana. 

Bert Page, Kirkland, Indiana. 

J. A. Angel, Kerrville, Texas. 

Guernsey Stephens, R. R. 5, Muncie, Indiana. 

W. M. Sooter, Jr., Letts, Iowa. 

F. C. Lester, Waverly, Virginia. 

L. F. Johnson, 131 Mountain Way, Rutherford, New 
Jersey. 

F. F. Canada, 523 W. Eighth St., Muncie, Indiana. 

Lewis A. Duvall, R. R. 5, Watertown, 

M. M. Wiles, 122 East 8th St., Anderson, Indiana. 

Ed Borah, Sims, Mlinois. 
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The Scripture Text Calendar for 1928 
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BETTER—FINER—MORE COMPLETE THAN EVER BEFORE 
The 1928 Scripture Text Calendars are ready. Thousands of Churches and Agents will 


this year want more than ever before. 


In addition to the 13 beautiful Sacred Pictures, the 


daily Scripture Verse, the Sunday-school lesson, and other regular features, are added this 
year four new features listed below. The 1928 Calendars are the last word in a home 


calendar—a joy in every home. 


Selling Scripture Text Calendars is a dignified way of raising money. Pastors of lead- 
ing Churches the country over endorse and recommend our many sales plens. For 14 
years Churches and Agents the country over have raised money following our successful 
selling plans—making from $25 to $500. 

Calendars are printed in English, German, Swedish, Spanish, Italian, Norwegian, Polish 
and Japanese languages, but all foreign languages from a special edition with pictures 


printed in duo-color process. 


WE SHOW YOU HOW TO 
SELL 


Our many successful sell- 
ing plans and campaigns 
that have been used so suc- 
cessfully for years’ will 
help you sell to practically 
every home in your com- 
munity. Plans for Sunday- 
school classes, Ladies’ Aid, 
Young People’s Society, etc. 


18 FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


The 13 famous Sacred 
Paintings, beautifully re- 


produced in many colors, , 


alone are worth many 
times the low cost of the 
calendar. They represent 
what is best and most re- 
fined in Sacred Art. 


WONDERFUL VALUE 


Were it not for the fact 
that Scripture Text Calen- 
dars are produced in mil- 
lion lots, they would have 
to sell at much higher 
prices. Think of getting so 
much for only 30 cents— 
you can readily see why 
everybody is so well 
pleased. 








FOUR NEW EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 


1. How to read the Bible 
through in a year with an 
assignment for each day’s 
reading morning and night. 

2. Three Months Calen- 
dar on each page. Added 
to our monthly calendar 
with the big figures and 
Scripture Text for each day 
are too small monthly cal- 
endars for the month pre- 
ceding and following the 
current month. 

3. A full description of 
each beautiful picture—of 
i! value to young and 
old. 
4. The phases of the 
moon are shown on the day 
they occur. 


Spreading God’s Word 

By placing the 1928 
Scripture Text Calendar in 
every home in the com- 
munity, you are performing 
a truly great work—paying 
you big dividends both 
morally and financially. 








SPECIAL PRICES 


See how you can profit 
by placing the Gospel in 
every home in your com- 
munity. 


Quan- 
tity 
Calen- Sell 
dars Cost for Profit 


100 ....$17.00 $30.00 $13.00 
200 .... 32.00 60.00 28.00 
250 .... 40.00 75.00 35.00 
300 .... 45.00 90.00 45.00 


Larger quantity rates on 
application. 

The retail price is 80c 
each. Terms: cash with or- 
der to individuals. Calen- 
dars not returnable, 


IDEAL GIFT 


Nothing could be more 
appropriate as a gift at 
Christmas time than one of 
these Scripture Text Calen- 
dars. Small quantities for 
this purpose: 


Single Copies, 30c; 5 
$1.40; 12, $3.00; 25, $5.75; 50, 
$310.00. All prices slightly 
higher in Canada. 


1928 CALENDARS READY—PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


Don't wait! Place your order for a full supply. 


Our experience has been that the 


greater portion of calendars are sold in advance of the New Year. Hundreds of Churches 
and Agents have found that the demand grows greater from year to year, and as our 
supply is limited, we urge you to estimate how many you can sell and rush your order. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASS’N - - 219 S. Ludlow St. - - Dayton, Ohio 
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The Christmas Quest 


SOUGHT for life. Men gave me food and shelter, 
But life—full, glad, and free—I nowhere found. 

I sought for love. They gave me weak affection, 
So mixed with self and sin that it could wound. 

I sought for truth. They gave me old opinions, 
Mingled with error, heirlooms of the past. 

I sought for God. They gave me creeds and symbols, 
But not a power to guide and hold me fast. 


Then Christmas came, and journeying to the manger 
I found a Child, the bringer of glad life. 
I took him in my arms, and from my being 
Fled all the thoughts which make for hate and strife, 
I listened to his words, and soon the meaning 
Of suns and worlds and men was all made plain. 
I knelt beside him, and lo! God was with me, 
And Christ was born in Bethlehem again. 


O friends, whose spirits yearn for holy beauty, 
Whose truth is love, whose love leads on to truth, 
Welcome the little Christ-child to your hearthside, 
And life shall spring up in immortal youth! 
Let but the Master sit beside your table, 
And you shall know the truth that sets men free! 
Make him your guest, and God shall dwell within you, 
Till Christmas joy shall reign eternally! 
—Henry Hallam Tweedy, in The Congregationalist. 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. Charles S. Worner, pastor at Jama- 
ica Creek and Springfield Dock, Long Island, 
in sending his field note for this issue states 
that the effort to raise the mortgage on their 
church is still continuing and a number from 
outside the city have sent help for this pur- 
pose. 

Rev. Alonzo A. Thomas is changing from 
Charity, Missouri, to 714 South Eleventh 
Street, St. Joseph, of that same State. He 
will be glad to serve as a pastor or in evan- 
gelistic capacity for any churches which can 
be reached from that city or to help any of 
the brethren in evangelistic services. 

Crown Point Church, Dayton, Rev. Clark 
A. Denison pastor, observed a White Gifts’ 
Christmas last Sunday night, at which the 
beautiful pageant, “The Shepherds’ Vision”, 
presented by this church three years ago, 
was repeated. It was a most satisfactory 
service, and a large quantity of gifts was 
donated for the poor. 

Brother D. G. Latham, Hilliards, Ohio, in 
sending a renewal for his paper, writes ap- 
preciatively of the worth which The Herald 
has been to him, especially during the time 
when he has been so situated as not to be 
able to attend church services. He has 
found the periodical a source of inspiration 
and spiritual strength. 

Mrs. S. Q. Helfenstein and loved ones have 
our sympathy in the death of Mr. Harry 
Snyder, the husband of her sister, Mrs. Ade- 
laide Craig Snyder, of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Mr. Snyder was a chemist and for 
eighteen years connected with the Russell- 
Miller Company of that city—an estimable 
and lovable gentleman. 


Rev. S. Price assisted Rev. F. G. Bell some 
weeks ago in a meeting at Bethsadia, Indi- 
ana, in which there were twenty-four addi- 
tions and many other good results, and he 
has now just closed a series with Mt. Gilead 
in which there were thirteen additions and 
the pastor and church greatly encouraged by 
the moral and spiritual quickening resulting 
from the services. 

Rev. R. E. Emmert, the new pastor at Elk- 
hart, Indiana, is gratified with the showing 
of a religious census just taken in that city. 
He finds that upwards of a hundred families 
have expressed their preference for the 
Christian Church and is hopeful that many 
of these may be reached and won in the spe- 
cial series of meetings which he is plan- 
ning to hold during January. 


Rev. Isaac Cox has just completed a series 
lasting three weeks with his church at North 
Webster, Indiana, in which there were a 
number of conversions and four additions. 
The church, Sunday-school, and Christian 
Endeavor all have taken on signs of new and 
more vigorous life. Brother Cox is moving 
from Warsaw, Indiana, to North Webster, 
in order that he may more efficiently look 
after the interests of the work there. 

Rev. Raymond G. Clark, pastor at Piqua, 
Ohio, visited the Publishing House last week 





to confer with some of the brethren on plans 
for the new additional unit soon to be erect- 
ed by his church to take care of the rapidly 
growing Sunday-school and other features of 
the work. The Piqua Church is greatly 
handicapped just now for want of room and 
we trust that the church will not be satisfied 
to do less than it should in the new addition 
which it is to erect. 

A quite unusual service was held at our 
church in Haverhill, Massachusetts, on a re- 
cent evening in which an address was de- 
livered by the mayor of Newton, Mr. Edwin 
O. Childs, who has been mayor of that city 
for fourteen years and an usher in a church 
for forty years. His theme was “The Church 
and the Community” and his address was a 
very helpful one. Rev. Gabriel R. Guedj, the 
pastor, and Miss Marguerite Youmans, the 
Americanization worker, and their people 
are pushing forward the work hopefully. 

Versailles, Ohio, Dr. H. A. Smith pastor, 
has suffered an unusual series of losses re- 
cently in the death of five prominent mem- 
bers within seventeen days—Mr. L. L. Leh- 
man, cashier of the First National Bank; 
Mr. J. D. Speelman, prominently associated 
with the business life of the city; Mrs. Ollie 
Straker; Mrs. L. Greer; and Otis Oliver, a 
young school teacher who was killed by a 
fall from his aeroplane at a height of fifteen 
hundred feet. We sympathize deeply with 
our Versailles people in these days of such 
unusual sorrow. 

The short series of special “Church 
Nights” of the Concord Church, Miami 
Ohio Conference, proved so successful that 
we want to call attention to the communi- 
cation from the pastor, Dr. Clarence Defur, 
in this issue. He tells of the plan followed, 
a plan which might well be used by many 
of those churches which do not find it pos- 
sible to maintain an elaborate church night 
week after week throughout the year. Such 
a series is bound to do much good wherever 
it is properly carried out, for it furnishes an 
opportunity to give much needed instruction 
on the various departments of church work. 

The Good Fellowship and Study Club of 
the Miami Ohio Conference had the privi- 
lege last week of hearing Dean George C. 
Enders of Defiance in an address on matters 
of Christian union as revealed by the Laus- 
anne Conference which he attended last sum- 
mer. It goes without saying that he was 
entertaining and informative and this close- 
up view of the conference was indeed helpful 
to his hearers. The subject of union was 
further discussed by Dr. H. A. Smith under 
the theme, “How May We Aid the Cause of 
Union in Local Communities?” a most 
needed phase of the subject, inasmuch as 
even in our own church there are not a few 
pastors and laymen who do not seem to know 
how to promote the spirit of unity among 
the churches in their own community. Of 
all denominations, ours should excel in this; 
and it always humiliates us when we find 
any of our pastors or churches that do not 
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get along with the fellow-pastors and fellow- 
churches of theiz own home community. 

A great time is being looked forward to 
by those who are planning to come to the 
conference of young people’s leaders to be 
held at Dayton, December 28-30. Miss Lucy 
M. Eldredge, who is behind all this work, has 
the conference splendidly planned and an 
unusually fine program promised for the 
gathering, including a number of speakers as 
well as the forum discussions. The two 
previous conferences, and especially that of 
last year, were such delightful affairs and so 
stimulating in spirit and interest that the 
congress and conference leaders who have 
been invited will miss a very real treat in- 
deed if they fail to come. The congress work 
for the coming year will in no little measure 
depend upon the inspiration and plans of 
this gathering and hence it is vital that 
these young leaders be here. 

Mrs. F. E. Bullock changes her address 
from Dayton, Ohio, to Box 327, Winter 
Park, Florida, where for the present she, 
will continue to carry on her editorial work 
for our Sunday-school literature. We re- 
gret exceedingly that the extreme financial 
situation in our Department of Education 
makes it necessary for Mrs. Bullock to give 
up the field work which she does so efficient- 
ly and for the educational office to dispense 
with its secretarial assistant, Miss Gladys 
Yates, who recently came to take the place 
of Miss Pattie Coghill. Miss Yates returns 
to her home at Suffolk, Virginia, this present 
week. This leaves an almost _ intolerable 
amount of work fall upon Brother Eldredge 
and Miss Lucy M. Eldredge—a situation 
which gravely threatens their health. The 
brotherhood has little idea of the wearing 
physical routine and the depressing mental 
strain under which some of our executive 
officers here are doing their work because of 
the critical condition of the finances of the 
various boards. Several times The Herald 
has warned the brotherhood about this seri- 
ous situation which throws on some of our 
workers a strain that human endurance sim- 
ply cannot continue indefinitely. Such a sit- 
uation ought to spur our churches quickly to 
put in operation their budget plan for benev- 
olences and then see to it that their benevo- 
lences are sent monthly (or quarterly) in- 
stead of the end of the conference year. 
That would help—especially if they make 
their offerings generous. 

At a recent meeting called by the promo- 
tion committee of the Miami Ohio Confer- 
ence at the Riverdale Church there was a 
large representation of pastors present to 
discuss the promotion plans and needs of the 
conference. Dr. Omer S. Thomas was made 
the chairman and Rev. D. G. Pleasant the 
secretary of the meeting. After extended 
discussion, plans were made to complete the 
solicitation among the churches of the con- 
ference for funds for the church extension 
work of the conference. There is extreme 
need that this solicitation be completed as 
early as possible and that the churches which 
have not done so shall come to the aid of 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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pointed over the fact that we have insisted on not 

getting worked up over the Fundamentalist-Modern- 
ist controversy that has been doing so much damage to 
some of the churches and to the cause of Jesus Christ in 
general—some of our liberal as well as some of our con- 
servative friends. But we have refused to be worried 
about evolution on the one hand or the second coming of 
Christ on the other because there are matters of such 
infinitely graver import before the Church just now than 
these and other things about which Fundamentalists and 
Modernists have been wasting so much zeal and bad tem- 
per. Even in matters of theology this is true—to say 
nothing whatever of those great fields of applied Chris- 
tianity in which Fundamentalists and Modernists are 
very much agreed. It strikes us as pathetic, and as an 
indication of sheer blindness and misunderstanding, for 
Christian men and women to get all wrought up over the 
second coming of Christ or over the time and the methods 
of creation when there is abroad in the land a powerful 
and growing philosophy which does away with God alto- 
gether so far as practical purposes in the life of mankind 
are concerned. 


S ros of the friends of The Herald have been disap- 


ERE is the bigger issue which has not been sensed at 

all or has been lost sight of altogether by many of 
those who are hotly engaged in the Fundamentalist- 
Modernist controversy. Says The Community Church- 
man of certain modern popular philosophers: “With a 
single gesture they would sweep out of the universe both 
religion and morals, and substitute a deadening mechan- 
ism. In the light of such a stupendous challenge debates 
over the second coming seem like a strange anachronism. 
When the very life of religion is at stake, perhaps the 
very life of civilization itself, it is a lack of vision not to 
face the main challenge.” To anyone who perceives the 
trend of much of our present behavioristic and humanistic 
philosophy, and who discerns the manner in which God 
is being depersonalized and devitalized by many scientific 
and by some even would-be religious writers and teachers, 
these other dogmas over which churchmen are contending 
seem minor and superficial indeed. The major issue of 
today is whether or not humanity shall be robbed of a 
God that is worth while and whether or not man in his 
own concept of himself shall remain a free moral agent 
or whether he shall become simply a helpless victim of 
blind and unfeeling mechanism. In a very real sense, 
but in an entirely different form, it is the old, old ques- 
tion of “freedom” or “election” over again. But the 
“freedom” in dispute this time is not that of being a 
Christian or a sinner, but rather whether one has the 








The Bigger Issue 


freedom to do or to be anything at all different from 
what one’s unchosen environments and associations make 
him. And the “election” is not that of a Heavenly Father 
to curse or to save his children as he himself wills, but 
rather the election of inanimate and insensible physical 
forces which neither know nor care whether they curse 
or save. These are the major issues that are slowly 
emerging into present-day religious and philosophical 
thinking. And the Church of Jesus Christ will be blind 
indeed, and know not either the times or the seasons, if 
it spends its energy contending about the secondary the- 
ories and dogmas which have composed so much of the 
theology of the Church during the past ages and which 
still seem to bulk so large in the minds of many within 
the Church, both liberal and conservative. 


HE one most primary requisite of any religion that is 

worthy the name religion is that it shall have a God 
who is of use to the human race in a conscious and worth- 
while way. If this be omitted, it ceases to be religion at 
all in any sense or function in which the term religion has 
heretofore been used. Neither is it any answer to reply 
that modern knowledge makes useless that ancient func- 
tion and concept of religion; for modern knowledge has 
not changed human nature and never will change human 
nature, and hence cannot displace either the function or 
the necessity of religion as the dominant motivating ele- 
ment in man’s life. One of the most primary facts which 
underly all human reasoning is that human nature has 
remained unchanged throughout the ages. Man is a bun- 
dle of the same sort of emotions and aspirations and ten- 
dencies and lusts, of loves and hates, of hopes and de- 
spairs, that he was in the beginning, and no amount of 
civilization or careful breeding has seemed to be able to 
refine these things away. They are still inherent and in- 
stinctive in every newborn babe. Now over these instinc- 
tive attributes, religion has been the supreme power and 
authority throughout the ages. And always religion— 
and this is the heart of the whole matter—has been 
builded out of the conviction that there is a sensate divine 
being with whom the human soul can have conscious con- 
tact, and Christianity made this to be preeminently a 
fatherly Being who loves and cares. To deny that there 
is that sensate and personalized element in Divinity or 
that there is a kindred and responsive divinity within 
man, is utterly to annihilate the very possibility of reli- 
gion as it has heretofore been known and practiced in 
human history. Yet this is the very thing that some of 
our modern philosophical and scientific theories do. 
Hence the greatest and gravest issue now before the 
Church—and before all human thinking—is whether or 
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not religion shall thus be destroyed by removing from the universe 
the only kind and conception of God upon which it is possible for 
any religion to be builded. 


Why Russia Is Russia 


HE editor of The Herald is more than delighted with “The 
Church and the Russian Revolution” by Professor Matthew 
Spinka (Macmillan, $2.50), not only because of the warm per- 
sonal friendship and great admiration which he holds for this 
brilliant young author but even more because this invaluable work 
so admirably confirms his high estimation of the author’s thor- 
ough scholarship and carefully balanced and discerning judgment. 
Formerly a professor of church history in the Central Theo- 
logical Seminary of Dayton, Prof. Spinka is now librarian in 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, where he has had un- 
usual opportunity to do research work along historical 
and other lines. He first began his studies on Russian 
Church history in the native literature. During the sum- 
mer of 1926 he traveled in Russia and studied the ques- 
tion first hand, both through original documents and through 
prominent individuals, his intimate knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage and people giving him unusual privileges in this latter 
respect. So the volume comes to us as a word of real authority as 
well as of great illumination. For Prof. Spinka writes not as a 
partisan, nor from preconceived ideas, but as one who undertakes 
an impartial and careful setting forth of the history and develop- 
ment of the Russian Church in order to discover its relationship 
to the Russian revolution and what part its teachings and ideals 
might have had in bringing about the anti-religious reactions of 
that revolution. 


One thing is certain, no man can understand or account for the 
Russian revolution aside from the part which the Church and its 
teachings played in the preceding life of Russia. Nor can anyone 
who aspires to an intelligent and working concept of the world life 
of today afford to be ignorant of the Russian revolution and the 
things which led up to it, and the things inside the Church and 
outside the Church in other lands which tend to make the spread 
of the Bolshevistic philosophy easier in other nations. Thus the 
book is a timely volume that needs a wide and sympathetic read- 
ing; for it makes by all odds the finest and most reliable contribu- 
tion we have yet seen towards an understanding of the part which 
the Church played in conditions that made the revolution sure. 

It is as hard to keep from feeling that Russia is what Russia 
is today because of the Russian Church as it is to keep from feeling 
that Mexico is what Mexico is today because of the Roman Church. 
In both countries the Church seemed stupidly insensible or cruelly 
indifferent to the rights and needs of the illiterate masses. The 
course of the Church in both nations was one of almost incredible 
folly, in which the preaching of social and political justice and 
righteousness seemed absolutely foreign to the function of the 
Church. It was inevitable that revolution should come in both 
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countries, and its coming was so long delayed only because of the 


sordid ignorance of the people. It was only natural that in both 
countries the revolution should be directed towards the Church as 
well as the government, as the two seemed so interlocking and mu- 
tually co-operative in organism as well as so identical in their self- 
satisfied wealth and selfish objectives. The lesson is writ large 
before our very eyes in human bleod and confusion, for the 
churches in the other nations of the world to read—and heed. 


A Factor of Larger Acquaintance 


NE of the things which would work mightily for Christian 
@) unity would be a far larger degree of acquaintance and 

understanding among the denominations. We all know in- 
dividual members of many denominations, but most of us know 
little about their churches and what their churches really stand 
for. Even of the denominations represented in our own local com- 
munity we often have a very biased and misinformed opinion; 
for local churches are by no means always a fair representative 
of their own denomination and denominational spirit. The Herald 
is only too well aware that this is true of some of the churches in 
its own brotherhood; for some of them are narrow and sectarian 
in spirit and attitude and are as insistent upon some mode or dog- 
ma as are any churches to be found anywhere—and this could be 
true of churches only because it is true of some of the ministers 
who have been their pastors. So there is great need for a larger 
acquaintance and a truer understanding of each other among the 
denominations. 

Because this is so true The Herald welcomed the advent some 
time ago of a little monthly whose object was this very thing. 
It is called The Religious Press Digest, and is edited and pub- 
lished by Mr. C. L. Zimmerman, a layman, of 510 Enterprise Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. What The Literary Digest does for 
the daily periodicals, The Religious Press Digest undertakes to do 
for the religious journals—only in a more extended manner. Each 
month it quotes at length an editorial or article from many of the 
religious periodicals, giving a wide variety of selection both de- 
nominationally and in subject matter. Catholic and Jewish as well 
as Protestant periodicals have been quoted and the themes have 
dealt frankly with theological questions as well as with the prac- 
tical applications of Christianity. If such a periodical could be 
given the proper financial support and the proper circulation we 
can see how it could be a great and wholesome factor in denomi- 
national acquaintance and understanding—and Mr. Zimmerman is 
to be commended for having had the insight and the courage to 
undertake such a publication. 

But we regret exceedingly to learn that the circulation has re- 
mained discouragingly small and the financial support will not war- 
rant the continuance of this unique and valuable little magazine 
unless the subscription list is greatly increased. We wish that 
many of our readers would acquaint themselves with this periodical, 
for we believe that the work which it is trying to do will partic- 
ularly appeal to them and their support. 


The Trend of Events 


Our Ambassador of Good Will to Mexico 

Now and then in human history it seems that indeed some man 
or woman does “come to the kingdom for such a time as this’’, so 
peculiarly qualified is that one for some great mission that just 
then needs to be done for the good of mankind. It is easy to feel 
that this is true of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. Just at a time 
when an evil spirit seems to be destroying the long-time friend- 
ship which the French people had held for America, this remark- 
able man takes his lonely and perilous flight across the Atlantic— 
and suddenly, and in a marvelous manner which none could have 
anticipated, the whole attitude of France was transformed towards 
us. Indeed the whole atmosphere of international relations between 
us and Europe was put on a safer basis by the influence of this 
great and charming son of ours. 


And now what he did to modify and sweeten the spirit between 
us and Europe he is doing between us and Mexico. For a long time 
the relations between our two nations have been anything but satis- 
factory, and for a while the outlook grew worse instead of better. 
Then came the fortunate appointment of Ambassador Morrow; and 
through his wise manifestations of friendship and good will to- 
wards the Mexicans and their government, an improvement was 
quickly manifest. Then at what seemed just the proper climactic 
moment comes the visit of this great and unique “ambassador” of 
ours—and he was received with almost incredible enthusiasm and 
depth of feeling by the Mexican people and the Mexican govern- 
ment as the personification of our friendship and good will towards 
them. There have been few instances in human history when any 
visiting hero from another nation has received as great a demon- 














stration. Its significance ought not to be lost upon the citizens 
of our country. This outburst of applause and welcome was not 
simply to Colonel Lindbergh, the man and hero, but it was to him 
also as the message bearer of the good intent and the kindly pur- 
poses of the people of one great nation towards another. And as 
such he was received with a sincerity of welcome which should 
reveal to us that the Mexican people themselves are rich in their 
friendship and good will toward us. 

If only this fact can be fixed in the hearts of both peoples the 
value of this visit will be incalculable. Governments are so prone 
to suspicion and selfishness gnd to the habit of taking unfair ad- 
vantage of each other. And the newspapers and the jingoists of 
every country are so quick to exaggerate every suspected slight or 
wrong that it is easy for nations to drift into war unless their 
governments are restrained and steadied by the common sense and 
the good will of the citizens of those nations. Hence it is one of 
the glad and hopeful omens of our present day that in so many 
ways the friendship and good will which usually predominate in 
the hearts of the common people towards each other are being 
manifested and demonstrated. Right royally has Colonel Lindbergh 
done his part in this, and we earnestly hope that he may be used 
of God to continue his remarkable achievements among other na- 
tions to the south of us also. 


The Anti-Saloon League Prepares for Foundational Work 


It was unfortunate, we think, that the Anti-Saloon League in 
its convention at Washington iast week did not see the necessity 
of forcing prohibition as an issue upon the two great political 
parties. It is not reasonable to hope that the question ever shall 
be satisfactorily settled or that prohibition enforcement shall be 
made highly effective until some political party comes into power 
that, as a party, sponsors prohibition and becomes responsible for 
it. But the League did take a step at its convention which we 
believe will prove of momentous consequence to the cause of prohi- 
bition, when it determined to put a vastly increased emphasis and 
effort upon instructing the public in the value and necessity of 
prohibition. 

As we have pointed out many times, there has been comparative- 
ly little preaching and teaching against the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages in the past two or three decades. Within the past century a 
number of great temperance movements swept over the country 
in which the terrible effects of strong drink upon the individual 
were vividly portrayed. Drunkards were moved to repentance and 
hundreds of thousands of men and women, and especially of 
boys and girls, were persuaded to sign total abstinence pledges. 
Preachers, teachers, religious periodicals, books, and pamphlets were 
constantly agitating against the drinking of liquor. The individual 
was appealed to to stay away from liquor for his own self’s sake, 
yea for his very soul’s sake. There can be no question whatever 
that this vast temperance education and agitation laid the foun- 
dation and paved the way for prohibition. 

But in the past quarter of a century such temperance teaching 
has largely dropped out of vogue. As the prohibition fight grew 
more intense, the emphasis was placed more and more upon prohi- 
biting the traffic itself rather than upon trying to persuade in- 
dividuals to keep themselves free from the perils of drink. The 
social implicates were more and more emphasized, as prohibition 
is wholly a social measure that undertakes to deal with a traffic 
rather than a temperance measure that aims to save individuals. 
The country resounded with attacks upon the liquor business and 
the nefarious and perilous part which it was playing in our social 
and economic and political life. But for nearly a generation little 
indeed has been heard about the terrible consequences of strong 
drink upon the individual. And the more that local option came into 
effect and the further the open saloon was thus removed from a 
community the more people tended to neglect temperance instruc- 
tion and exhortation. 

Unquestionably such lack of temperance teaching has had much 
to do with the disappointing fact that the youth of today have 
not become the valiant and fiery crusaders for prohibition that 
the older folks, drilled in such things, had just naturally expected 
them to be. Our young people have heard a vast deal in favor of 
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* prohibition; most of them have heard very little about the grave 


risks and the fearful results of tippling. There should be a ren- 
aissance of the old-time teaching against strong drink as well as 
a reinvigoration of the prohibition campaign itself. And it is a 
happy omen for the future of the anti-liquor cause that the Anti- 
Saloon League has decided to put more and more emphasis upon 
these very things and has appointed such an unusually competent 
man as Dr. Ernest H. Cherrington as director of its Department 
of: Education. Bishop McDowell, at the close of the League Con- 
vention, in referring to this step, declared: “It is a spiritual leap 
forward”. 

In all of the prohibition forces we know of no other so emi- 
nently qualified by long training and ability for this important 
post of leadership as Mr. Cherrington, who so long time has been 
connected with the publishing interests of the League. A great 
sum of money will be required for such educational processes, and 
the provisional $500,000 gift of a business man like Mr. S. S. 
Kresge is an earnest of the manner in which the solid business 
and thinking element of this country will come to the aid of a 
carefully devised and largely executed program of temperance and 
prohibition education. But it should be remembered that it must be 
temperance as well as prohibition education. 


Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement 

The tenth quadrennial convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement will meet in the Masonic Temple Auditorium, Detroit, 
Michigan, December 28, 1927, to January 1, 1928. Three thousand 
five hundred student delegates are expected, representing nearly 
all the colleges in the United States and Canada; several hundred 
students from other lands will be in attendance, together with 
missionaries, mission board secretaries, editors of the religious 
press, and others. The grand total will be five thousand—the 
capacity limit of the auditorium. 

Not only will there be missionary speakers in the convention, 
but Christian nationals of other lands are being invited to present 
the Christian movement as it functions in their native lands. Dr. 
Francis Wei, president of Boone University in Wuchang, China, 
has already agreed to come from England where he is at present 
studying in the University of London. 

One of the unique features of the convention will be the forum 
discussion groups in which the students will have the freest op- 
portunity to ask questions of those who have had wide experience 
abroad, and discover for themselves the answers to questions about 
missions which perplex them. There will be about thirty of these 
groups meeting simultaneously. 

This is preeminently a convention for discussions among the 
delegates themselves, and not simply one of big addresses. And 
perhaps there has been no more significant indication of the radical 
change which is taking place in some of the underlying concepts of 
mission work than such questions as these with which the speakers 
have been asked to deal: “Is the day of missions over? If not, 
of what should modern missions consist?” “Are there abiding values 
in non-Christian cultures and faiths that we of the West have 
failed to recognize and therefore left unrelated to Christianity?” 
“Can we honestly and sincerely advocate the carrying of the mes- 
sage of Christ from countries which obviously fail to practice that 
message?” These indicate something of the vigorous and unafraid 
spirit which will characterize this great meeting. 

This convention is the tenth in a long series of great missionary 
gatherings which have deeply affected the missionary life and 
thought of the churches, and it bids fair to be one of the most signifi- 
cant of all, because of the exceptional conditions which the Chris- 
tian forces face in the world today. 


ES 


A little side light on how devastating are floods like those in the 
South is thrown on the situation by the appeals which have come to 
the American Bible Society for Bibles containing “Family Record” 
pages, all such records having been wiped out in the flooded homes. 
The Society has already issued several thousands of Bibles with 
such pages specially inserted. 








Christianity: Its Present Status 


BY REV. CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, D. D. 


General Secretary, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 


HERE is no subject more earnestly 
discussed, and none on which conclu- 
sions differ more. Christianity not 
only shares the economic, moral, and spir- 
itual disaster of the war, but also in large 
measure the confusion of mind which has 
been induced. For example, regarding the 
war itself it is possible tc argue in either 
of two directions: To allege that it proved 
the failure of Christianity, or, to assert 
that it vindicated Christianity because it 
proved that moral and other disasters fol- 
low the neglect of nations to follow Chris- 
tian principles and methods. As a matter 
of fact, it probably reveals, as much as 
anything else, the stage of evolution which 
society has reached and the presence of 
savage instincts below the surface in order- 
ly society. 
INTEREST IN RELIGION 
There is one extremely favorable indica- 
tion, and that is, that everywhere, through- 
out the world, there is a deepening of in- 
terest in religion, manifested both by a new 
allegiance to the Church and by multitudes 
of adverse cr doubtful critics. The Church 
is being measured by the yardstick of Chris- 
tianity. On the whole, multitudes of man- 
kind realize that they have been misled, 
and that spiritual regeneration is the 
world’s only hope, and that while the na- 
tions are endeavoring to develop the organ- 
ization of a new order, they need Christian- 
ity, or some spiritual force, to give this 
organization a soul and a spiritual content. 
In other words, the world has come to a 
deepened feeling of the need of Christianity, 
even though it still searches blindly to find 
its way. “The earth groaneth and travail- 
eth for the coming of the Son of Man.” 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 

We discover that the present situation 
of Christianity has both its assets and its 
liabilities. Among its liabilities we realize 
that the letting dcwn of moral compulsions, 
in its serious effect on humanity, has also 
seriously affected Christianity in its organ- 
ized form—namely, the Church; and that 
among the constituency of the Church many 
standards have been lowered. The con- 
fusion of mind, brought about largely by 
the world conflict, has brought about the 
renewal of theological controversy, which, 
while differing in various parts of the world, 
is more or less the same sort as the con- 
flict between fundamentalism and modern- 
ism in the United States, or that in other 
parts of the world between the individual- 
istic and social conceptions of Christianity 
and the content of the term, “Kingdom of 
God”. 

The relation between Church and state 
has brought about differing conditions in 
different parts of the world, and in a good 
many cases not for the better, because the 
two have become more identical and are 
not in either case as free from the other 





as is needed for the effective service of 
each. It cannot be said that as yet the 
relationship between the Protestant and the 
Catholic elements. of Christianity has on 
the whole improved. In some parts of the 
world the conflict has been deepened. 

The confusion of mind which exists has 
also given rise to a large number of new 
and divisive cults which tend to undermine 
the Christian churches. This is illustrated 
by the movement known in America as 
“Russellism” (a mystic attempt at perfec- 
tion), which is also finding its way into 
other parts of the world. 

Much of the rising nationalism, so prev- 
alent everywhere, is divisive in its influence 
on Christianity and in some cases lowers 
Christianity by making it subservient to 
human impulse. 

Thus, on the one hand, we have influences 
let loose by the war which may be regarded 
as seriously imperiling Christianity. 

On the other hand, the assets are those of 
new opportunities, calling for a new vision, 
and they have been largely discovered just 
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A TEACHER’S PRAYER 
ELP me, O God, to see the living truth 


Behind the printed page, behind the 
maze ~ 

Of facts and words and dates that | must 
teach 


To minds that blindly group their way along, 
Not knowing what they seek, or how to learn. 
Help me to see the truth—and pass it on. 


Help me to see the beauty of the world 
That lies about me in my daily round; 

Let not my heart be closed, my eyes be blind 
To sunset glory, or the light of stars. 

Help me to see the beautiful, and then 

To open eyes that else would see it not. 


Help me to keep my sense of humor keen, 
Nor be upset when little things go wrong. 
Help me to laugh with children in their fun, 
But still control my mirth, and never stoop 
To ridicule of any helpless child. 

Help me to keep my humor keen—and kind. 


Grant yet one prayer, O Teacher of us all! 
That I may never make myself a god 

Of method or routine; for all such gods 
Crush countless souls in their relentless 

grasp— 

The souls of teacher and of child alike. 

Let me not be a cog in a machine; 

And grant, O God, that I may never come 
To hold the system higher than the child. 


Help me to see each soul—and lead it on. 


—Margaret K. Moore, in The 
Presbyterian Advance. 
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because the war has demonstrated weak: 
nesses which have needed to be realized in 
order that they may be met. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Religious education is coming to be 
viewed in larger terms and is assuming 








larger proportions, especially where the 
Church is free from the state. There is a 
growing realization that education has been 
too largely given over to the state, and there 
is an earnest effort to secure a larger meas- 
ure of time for religious teaching. The war 
and its consequences are seen to be largely 
the result of unchristian teaching. 


In countries where there is an established 
state church, religious instruction is provided 
by the schools as an integral part of the cur- 
riculum of public education. This is sup- 
plemented by catechetical instruction by 
church authorities. Where Church and state 
are held to be separate and distinct, the task 
of religious education then devolves upon the 
Church. In the practical working out of 
this dual relationship to education some seri- 
ous problems need to be faced. 


The separation of Church and state im- 
plies a recognition of different and charac- 
teristic functions. It is the function of the 
state to promote social welfare through po- 
litical measures and to educate its citizens 
for intelligent participation in community, 
national, and world enterprises. It is the 
function of the Church to provide opportun- 
ities for worship, to deepen the consciousness 
of God, to quicken and enlighten conscience, 
and to develop the habit of willing response 
to what is believed to be the will of God in 
all the relationships of life. The functions 
of Church and state are therefore comple- 
mentary, not contradictory. Those who 
teach in church schools and those who teach 
in state schools should work together in a 
common enterprise rather than as competi- 
tors in rival undertakings. 

In practice, however, this is far from be- 
ing true. Traditions have worked against 
such co-operation. Disestablishment has 
come about, in some instances, because of 
popular revolt against undue ecclesiastical 
interference in government. As a retalia- 
tory measure, the church has been separated 
from the state and even forbidden to teach. 
In other instances the state in attempting 
to meet the demand for popular education, 
and with the resources derived from public 
funds at its disposal, has enormously ex- 
panded its curriculum, absorbing more and 
more of the child’s free time. Often it has 
interpreted its neutrality with respect to 
sectarianism so literally as practically to 
give the impression of unconcern, if not an- 
tagonism, in respect to religion. 

On the other hand, the Church, weakened 
by its division, depending upon voluntary 
contributions and service, has been slow to 
provide adequately for education in religion. 
Equipment has been meager and unsuitable, 
as compared with that available in public 
schools; teachers, though devoted, have been 
too often untrained; supervision has been 
lacking, and the time devoted to religious 
instruction far too limited and infrequent. 
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The Church has, moreover, been unable to 
exert upon its children the social pressure 
which is possible for the state through its 
compulsory attendance laws. 


Furthermore, the traditional objective of 
the churches has been the making of church- 
men, and the assumption has been that this 
is brought about by catechetical instruction 
in doctrinal formulae and by participation 
in ritualistic observances. These assump- 
tions have operated to prevent state schools 
from deriving legitimate religious values 
from the ordinary subjects in the curriculum 
while the multiplicity of rival sects has pre- 
vented any, or all, of them from carrying 
religious education to all the children of 
the community. In the United States it is 
estimated that 26,000,000 boys and girls of 
school age are untouched by any systematic 
religious instruction. 


These problems are slowly coming to reali- 
zation and teachers is state schools and 
church schools are seeking closer co-opera- 
tion. Efforts are being made to secure more 
time, on week days and during vacation, for 
religious education and to adjust the hours 
of public schools to make this possible. Much 
is said of a “curriculum of religious educa- 
tion”, based upon actual life experiences and 
having as its objective the socialization and 
control of conduct. It is maintained that 
this curriculum must be a community, rath- 
er than a national, affair; that it must grow 
out of the local situation, and be closely 
correlated with the curriculum of the state 
schools. It is evident that the various de- 
nominational agencies must learn to co-oper- 
ate closely with each other and with the 
state in working out and applying this cur- 
riculum, so that every child may be reached 
and all his educational experience integrat- 
ed. This has involved, in some cases, the or- 
ganization of community committees to su- 
pervise community schools of religious edu- 
cation and even to erect community build- 
ings. Community training schools for teach- 
ers and community directors of religious ed- 
ucation are multiplying. Colleges and theo- 
logical schools and universities are training 
men for leadership and for scientific study 
of the problems of religious education. 
Foundations are providing funds for re- 
search into the processes of character build- 
ing. 

While it cannot be said that conditions are 
generally satisfactory in respect to religious 
education, the careful student will discover 
that far-reaching changes are quietly tak- 
ing place in our whole conception of religion, 
of the state, and of their mutual relations. 
The recent developments in the field of psy- 
chology are profoundly affecting educational 
procedure. The increasing complexity of 
modern life and the growing intimacy and 
interdependence of nations demand new in- 
terpretations of experience and new controls 
for conduct. Looking back over the last 
twenty-five years, the observer cannot fail to 
be impressed with the progress already made 
toward a clearer definition of the objectives 
in religious education and a closer co-opera- 
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A Glimpse Into the Executive Work 


of The General Convention of the 
Christian Church 


HE work of The General Convention of the Christian Church is all too little 

understood in its details and needs by the loyal rank and file of our people. 
This is revealed by its lack of information and financial support. Ever since 
the writer has served as your secretary he has felt like speaking to our people 
on its work and needs, and now after a year in the service he makes bold to do 
so. 


First, we would speak of the work of the president of the Convention, Dr. 
F. G. Coffin. The Convention can afford but half of his time. Do you realize 
that in that portion of his time he traveled over 27,000 miles in the interest of 
the church, attended forty-four different gatherings, spoke 168 times, wrote 
over 2,000 personal letters. Twenty of those meetings were interdenominational 
gatherings, and he represented the church at large. He spoke on almost every 
kind of an occasion, lectured before strategic groups. All this was done in 
addition to his official executive duties, legal matters, board meetings, and the 
duties that go with such a position. 


To the work of the office of the Convention secretary has been added the 
executive work of the new Board of Finance and the inauguration of the Con- 
vention’s new plan of finance throughout the church. This is a full-sized task 
in itself. Then there is the work of the Bureau of Christian Stewardship and 
Promotion which is lodged in the same office. It is a most vital work for our 
church life, both spiritual and financial. In addition to this work in the office, 
the Convention secretary traveled 16,000 miles last year, spoke over 200 times, 
in forty-five different churches, covering a territory of fifteen conferences; 
participated in the financial campaigns and dedications of six churches and 
parsonages, securing subscriptions of some forty thousands of dollars; repre- 
sented the church in four interdenominational gatherings. The office received, 
receipted, and disbursed to the several departments some $25,000 during the 
year. This office gathers the financial and other official statistics for the 
denomination and for interdenominational groups. It edits The Christian 
Annual, the Handbook, the Official Proceedings of the General Convention and 
the General Board, and executes their plans. It prepares and issues the stew- 
ardship literature. It issues the calls for the General Convention, the Federal 
Council, the Near East Relief, and informs the brotherhood of their needs 
through the pastors, conference officers, and church officials. This office plans 
and conducts institutes on stewardship, church management, church organiza- 
tion, and assists in the various summer schools. The Convention office conducts 
the official correspondence with the various denominations and serves as a 
medium of exchange in various matters of common interest. The General Con- 
vention is endeavoring to render every reasonable service to the conferences 
and churches. It prepares and furnishes free blanks for church reports, min- 
isters’ reports, annual credentials for ordained and licentiate ministers, certifi- 
cates of ordination, officers’ and ministers’ blanks and tabulation blanks for 
conference secretaries to report to the Convention their official records. 


The Convention must pay the expenses of the annual meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Convention, the Board of Finance, and of the members of 
the General Board who are not members of the departmental boards, and of 
the Convention’s representatives in interdenominational meetings. 


The above is only a glimpse of the growing work of the General Convention 
and gives a little insight into the importance of sustaining the executive and 
administrative work of the denomination. 


The Board of Finance gave the work a careful study and scrutinized every 
item of the expense and fixed the budget for this year as $11,000. This amount 
was approved by the General Board. We hope this brief statement will help 
our pastors to be able to give the Convention needs due emphasis and give it a 
larger support in sympathy and finance. The work of the executive offices is 
open to any of our people and they are entitled to all the information available. 
If the executive work of the Christian Church is to function, it must have far 
greater support. The work has been greatly crippled since Forward Movement 
funds ceased because our churches have not all seen that increased funds and 
interest are necessary to carry on the much needed activities of the church. 

WARREN H. DENISON, Secretary. 
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tion of all agencies concerned in their attain- 
ment. 


SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity has undoubtedly in recent 
years applied itself in deepening measure to 
the social life of mankind, although it 
should be said that in some cases this has 
been accompanied, unfortunately, by a loss 
of the sense of individual responsibility. A 
new era of Christianity has opened up before 
the Church in the fields of industry and so- 
cial life and except where this has meant a 
loss of individual responsibility, it has been 
to the enlargement of the influence of Chris- 
tianity and to the uplifting of human nature 
as a whole. 

One of the most pressing problems of 
Christianity today in many parts of the 
world is the status of the home and family, 
involving the questions of marriage and 
divorce and the larger question of sex. Chris- 
tianity faces here one of its most serious 
difficulties, which it has not begun as yet to 
solve. 

In one sense the position of Christian- 
ity in the world at the present time is de- 
pressing. The Church in most Christian 
lands has been dethroned from its authorita- 
tive place in education, charities, social life, 
and the state. The Church can never again 
direct the state from without and above. 
Education has become the responsibility of 
the commonwealth, but with the Church still 
having vast educational interest. In coun- 
tries mainly Protestant, as in the United 
States, the British Empire, and the Teutonic 
states, charities have become mainly the re- 
sponsibility of the municipality and _ the 
state, or are organized on a community wide 
basis, so as to be adequate and comprehen- 
sive. Great freedom has come to exist in 
the private life and associations of the in- 
dividual citizen. The Church still has im- 
portant charitable interests and great influ- 
ence on social life, but they are not authori- 
tative. 

These changes are not to be regretted, as 
they are in line with social progress and 
make positively for the general welfare. 
The Church is not equipped for so great 
tasks. It could never make them adequate to 
the greatness of the social need. The idea 
of turning them back to the Church is con- 
trary to the thinking of the age and against 
experience. 

But it is a question whether the real in- 
fluence of religion in human life and upon 
society was ever so great as at the present 
time. We are easily deceived by externals. 
The situation varies in different countries, 
but changes of the greatest significance are 
taking place. The churches themselves are 
realizing the social evil and veritable scan- 
dal of nonco-operation between the churches. 
Religion should be a binding force in society 
and not the cause of some of its most disas- 
trous and dangerous cleavages. Public opin- 


ion is becoming aroused and there is a feel- 

ing that in the not distant future the forces 

of Christianity will find ways to work to- 
(Continued on page twelve) 
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BY MISS BESSIE KNIFFEN 


HRISTMAS shopping has begun in real 
C earnest, as was evident the other day 

when I was trying to thread my way 
in and out among the crowds in a large city. 
I wondered how many loved ones would be 
made happy by the purchases made that 
day. 

We, as a Christian Church, may experi- 
ence in a very real way this year the joy 
of giving. If the offering for Franklin- 
ton Christian College which is taken at the 
Christmas season is a large one, it will be a 
cause of great joy for all of us. It will 
make over one hundred and fifty students 
very happy. 

How I wish that a representative from 
every one of our churches might visit 
Franklinton College just before the offering 
is to be taken and might then come back 
and report to their churches what they had 
seen and heard. I am sure that our Christ- 
mas offering would be a great success and 
a surprise to all of us. But since that can- 
not be done, or I am afraid it cannot, the 
next best thing is for me to report for all 
of you. 

There are so many things I might tell that 
I will have to choose just the most important 
and most interesting and leave the rest for 


= 
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WE SHALL SMILE AGAIN 


The tree is 
That fell last year 
Knows now just why it fell; 
Why came that hell 
Of axe and saw, and leaping, clear 
blue flame. 
To the world’s uses it was set 
In pit, or ship, or polished cabinet, 
Or other needs of man. 
The spirit of the tree. 
Knows now the plan 
Of that, its agony. 


So we, 
Fall’n in the mire, 
Shall some day surely know 
Why life held blow 
On blow, and sacrificial fire, and knife, 
Seeing one stand the firmer for our 
rout, 
Or some brave laughing ship of youth 
sail out 
The braver for our pain. 
So—knowing, seeing—we 
Shall smile again 
At this, our Calvary. 
—Constance Holm, in The 
Christian Leader. 
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some other time. As I have visited various 
churches over the field, I have found several 
women who have at some past time taught 
in Franklinton. Today there are no white 
teachers in the school. The standing of the 
school as an accredited high school in the 
State requires that the teachers shall be col- 
lege graduates. Today the school is taught 
by Negro college graduates. Many of our 
people do not understand this and the furth- 
er fact that since the school began they 








have started out those who have later come 
to be teachers in the school. 

When those who were white teachers in 
the school taught at Franklinton, they 
taught in a little frame building down in 
the village. Now the teachers are teaching 
in a large concrete building on a beautiful 
campus one mile north of the village. The 
change was made in 1915, and few white 
teachers have taught in the new building 
on the new site. 

And the school is growing in more mays 
than this. The parents of the Negro boys 
and girls realize that this is a good school 
for their children to attend and are anxious 
for them to come there to school. We some- 
times make rash promises, and I have made 
one. I wish you might read the answers 
which I received the last morning when I 
gave the student body some questions to an- 
swer, but I promised that no one but me 
should read those papers. You would be im- 
pressed with the seriousness with which they 
answered the questions that I asked. It 
would not be hard for you to see that they 
appreciate their school. Another fact that 
you could not miss is their desire to attend 
a Christian school. I would not dare to tell 
all that was said about the professors. Suf- 
fice it to say that not one was missed in the 
“honorable mention”. Every one was the 
favorite of some student. The beauty of the 
location of the school had not escaped their 
notice, either. The view, both across the 
railroad track and back to the campus, is a 
pleasing and restful one. 

This year many girls were denied the priv- 
ilege of this school because there was not 
room enough. President Henderson has been 
forced to crowd the girls’ part of the dormi- 
tory far more than he thought was wise. I 
visited those crowded rooms and observed 
the conditions for myself. Many of the 
rooms were occupied by three girls and most 
of them by four. In only one case did I find 
a room occupied by as few as two girls. 
Some of the rooms must be used for teachers 
and that means fewer rooms for students. 
Perhaps we can have a cottage for teachers 
only some day. 

How many girls will be able to come to 
Franklinton next year? You will show how 
many you would like to see coming by your 
Christmas offering for Franklinton. 

I feel just like “Chrissy” in The Sunday 
School Herald when the announcer calls to 
her that time is up. I have taken all the 
space already that I ought, and I am not 
half through. I suppose that you have read 
of the plan to secure a loan and finish the 
dormitory. Some of you will be sorry to 
learn that it has become necessary to do this. 
All that we give through the Christmas of- 
fering will help to lighten the burden which 
a loan will mean. What will your offering 
for Franklinton be? Will it be a Christmas 
gift from the bottom of your heart and also 
of your purse? 
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At Prayer Time 


No man... 
—Luke 9: 62. 


looking back, is fit... 
| 


Abbreviations of Scripture are not always 
advisable. Sometimes they warp or impair 
meanings, or give opportunity for partial 
and even irrational claims and explanation. 
At other times, abbreviation may add terse- 
ness and emphasis to a passage, and is there- 
fore justified; such is the case here. Read- 
ers will recall the full statement that the 
reference presents. No one will claim that 
it has been harmed by this reduction. 

A glance through the translations is in- 
teresting if the abbreviation is followed. Dr. 
Moffat’s work would suggest this: No man 
is any use who... looks behind him.” His 
fuller statement is a slight modification: 
“No man is any use to the Kingdom who 
puts his hand to the plough and then looks 
behind him.” Dr. Goodspeed’s translation, 
and that of the Twentieth Century New 
Testament, suggest about the same as we 
have put it above. 

It is safe to conclude that it is the “look 
back” that disqualifies; it renders “unfit” or 
“no use”, especially to the Kingdom, anyone 
to whom it may rightly apply. So tragic an 
attitude—for it seems to be more of an at- 
titude than an act—should be thoughtfully 
considered for caution’s sake. 

Just what the attitude implies is a matter 
for careful consideration. Does it apply to all 
“looking back”? Likely not; there are in- 
stances when this would be an essential part 
of an analysis. There are those who look 
back and see the ways in which experience 
or history have proved the wisdom or the 
folly to a set of actions. If a man were ac- 
cepting a challenge to a Christian duty to- 
day, a look back could reveal to him some 
splendid characters who accepted similar ob- 
ligations and who succeeded in living highly 
useful lives. Then one can say that it is 
advisable to look back, and that no one can 
hope much for his highest usefulness or his 
greatest fitness unless he does look back! 

But this statement of Jesus will not down. 
Then what about it? 

ae 


“T will follow the upward road today, 

I will keep my face to the light, 

I will think high thoughts as I go my way, 
I will do what I know is right. . .” 


| re 


It is the hesitant and withdrawing spirit 
that seems to be deemed unworthy of con- 
sideration in the instance when Jesus is re- 
ported to have spoken these words. That 
was a type of the backward look. Does that 
same situation face the demands of the 
cause of right in the world today? 

What good thing do we not have that we 
should have? Why do we not have it? Pret- 
ty largely it is a matter of the spirit of some 
of us who have placed our hands to the plow. 
Keep the passage of Scripture in mind that 
we seek to use here for the deeper urgence 





of our lives. It was about the first of the 
crises that occurred in the last ministry of 
Jesus. The experience of Jerusalem was be- 
fore him; he was determined to go at all 
costs. For the first time, as far as minis- 
tries are concerned, he seems now the most 
hurried. He has little time for discussion or 
argument; if anyone wanted to associate 
with his ministry it had to be done without 
delay. He hasn’t demanded hasty decision 
before to any extent, but he asks for it now. 

It may seem that we are far from the 
questions with which we have started this 
section, but think them over; the application 
comes easily. We need a more direct in- 
centive to moral action, for one thing. The 
reason we do not have it is because we have 
either a “backward” outlook, or something 
else is getting us de-spirited. When you 
come to think of it, there are only a few 
who put themselves back of moral enter- 
prises because of thoughtful decisions. Some 
folks are born good, almost; fortunately it 
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By one great heart, the universe is 
stirred; 
By its strong pulse, stars climb the 
darkening blue; 
It throbs in each 
changing hue, 
And thrills through the low sweet song 
of every bird. 


fresh sunset’s 


By it the plunging blood reds all men’s 
veins; 
Joy feels that heart against his rap- 
turous own 
And on it, Sorrow breathes her deep- 
est groan; 
It bounds’ through 
deepest pains. 


gladnesses and 


Passionless beating through all time 
and space, 
Relentless, calm, 
march, 
Alike, though Nature shake heaven’s 
endless arch, 
Or man’s heart break, because of some 
dead face! 


majestic on _ its 


"Tis felt in sunshine greening the soft 
sod, 
In children’s smiling as in mothers’ 
tears, 
And, for strange comfort, through the 
aching: years, 
Men’s hungry souls have called that 
great heart, God! 
—Margaret Deland. 














. 
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is the most natural thing in the world for 
them to be associated with good people and 
with good causes. Others are good because 
of some kind of a timidity that is native to 
some natures. But there are some who are 
committed to right enterprises because they 
have thoughtfully and eagerly sought for 
some of the solutions to our common prob- 
lems and have seen clearly that they can 
only be found in moral effort and in per- 
formance of moral duty. 


oO 


If we need a united Church—and it really 
matters little about the incidental, confus- 
ing criticisms about the vagueness of the 
term—why do we not have it? The trouble 
seems to be that we keep looking back so 
much. There come up so many things that 
suggest that it isn’t time for it, we have to 
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wait—all of which isn’t true. Occasionally 
we hear it said, “if it were left to the lay- 
men, the Church would be united shortly”. 
A bishop of one of our Protestant churches 
recently said another thing: “If it were not 
for the organized conservatism in the 
churches, there is wisdom enough in the 
leadership of the Church to accomplish 
the task without delay”—approximately his 
words. Now it seems to be evident that it 
can be done; there even is conscious ability 
for doing it. Then why not? 

It is unfair, perhaps, to insert an imagi- 
native new ministry of Jesus into this situa- 
tion, but take that for what it may be 
worth, and ask how undecided he would be 
in the matter. Some of us would be quickly 
scorned for our hesitancy and our “looking 
behind” in such a circumstance, surely. 

The same thing applies to any of our in- 
stitutional changes in our social order. We 
so often think we have some kind of a his- 
toric reform to present to society; that is to 
be doubted. New societies need new adapta- 
tions of living principles, presented in the 
light of awakened consciences and quickened 
moralities that fresh love for God and man 
inspires. 

oO 


Souls are built as temples are, 

Based on truth’s eternal law; 

Sure and steadfast, without flaw, 

Through the sunshine, through the snows, 

Up and on the temple goes; 

Every fair thing finds a place, 

Every hard thing lends a grace, 

Every hand can make or mar, 

For souls are built as temples are. 
—The Civitan. 

Sah 

One of the most forward looking seasons 
is before us. And yet what will be the 
Christ of that season? 

Will the sacredness of that wonderful 
babyhood of centuries ago overshadow the 
remarkable possibilities that are in the baby- 
hoods of today? 

Will the leadership of society be wept for 
because it is past, or will the spirit of 
Christmas give us courage that there are 
those of moral worth who will arise for the 
tasks to be done for our world tomorrow? 

Are there no more seeking “wise men’? 
Are there no “angel songs” for the race any 
more? Is there no more than some “his- 
toric” definition for the purpose of Jesus— 
the Kingdom of God? 

O for the way ahead! O, for the spirit 

that can dare for it! 
5 


“Guided by a star.” 


— 


Infinite Purpose, Triumphant Goodness, be 
our guide, too, as we face the moral demands 
of our days. Take away our unsteadiness. 
Refine our hearts from all sentimental at- 
tuchments, however Christian some may 
seem to be, that retards our effort and that 
delays true righteousness. Let Christ be 
born again; and again! And our prayer is 
that we may find him, and, having found 
him, to follow him. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 











The General Convention 
and 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





The Dover, Delaware, Church Bulletin 
E clip this clear, plain statement from 
the Bulletin of the Dover Church, Dr. 

R. C. Helfenstein pastor: 


A THING WE SHOULD NEVER FOR- 
GET—the most spiritual factor in religion 
is not praying, not testifying, not preach- 
ing, but the most spiritual factor in relig- 
ion is GIVING. The every-member can- 
vass is the most spiritual part of a church’s 
program. The financial interests of the 
church used to be spoken of as the material 
interests of the church. But we have come 
to realize that the financial interests of the 
church are the most truly spiritual inter- 
ests of the church. Souls are saved by 
being true in giving, and souls may be 


damned by being untrue to giving. The 
every-member canvass is more than a 
money-raising campaign. It is a_ soul- 


saving campaign. It gives every member 
an oppcrtunity to respond in such a way 
as to be able to look up to God and say 
truly: “I am giving worthily in proportion 
to the blessings I have received. 


Dr. Helfenstein has uttered some great 
truths in that Bulletin. What a day of 
rejoicing it will be when all our churches 
know both its spiritual and financial 
ministry! 

How to Help 

E are taking the liberty to publish a 

private letter from one of our con- 
ference stewardship secretaries which re- 
veals how our workers are assisting in 
some conferences to carry out the plans of 
the General Convention. The letter from 
Rev. J. M. Bradbury, secretary, speaks for 
itself: 

We have been receiving some very en- 
couraging letters from pastors and churches 
of the Southern Wabash Conference rel- 
ative to the new budget system which has 
been adopted by the General Convention 
and by our conference at Bethlehem. A. 
few weeks ago I mailed out to each church 
of the conference an appeal for a prayerful 
consideration of the plan and the churches 
are responding in a fine way. 

A letter from Newton contained this very 
encouraging paragraph: “As clerk of the 
Newton Christian Church, I can say with 
the pastor, Rev. Spencer, that we are striv- 
ing to reach our goal for the year and 
during the past two months we have gone 
over the top.. Pray that we continue, for we 
feel the need.” 

Olney has adopted the plan, and although 
they have a higher goal than they have 
ever before tried to reach, they are making 
a fine start, and althcugh they may not be 
able to reach the goal this year, the effort 
will greatly strengthen the church. 

We have received word, directly and in- 
directly, that the following churches have 
adopted the plan and are striving to reach 
their goals: Forest Ridge, Freedom, Hi- 


dalgo, Hopewell, Mt. Gilead, Newton, Olney, 
South Bend, Sugar Creek, and Trimble. 
There may be others of which I have not 
heard, for I have not as yet heard of a 
church in this conference that has rejected 
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the plan when it has been properly ex- 
plained to them. 

We have undertaken a big task, but by 
the help of the Master I believe the old 
Southern Wabash Conference can do it. 

Pray for us, that we may not be untrue 


to our stewardship. 
oe | 


We must not willfully pluck the cross 
down upon us, but must take it up when 
God lays it in our way and not go a step out 
of the way of duty either to meet it or to 
miss it—Matthew Henry. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 











Rev. G. Dewey Wigfield 
Senior at Defiance College and Pastor of Dun- 
fee and Majenica, Indiana, Christian Churches. 


James O’Kelly Evangelistic Crusade 
THE Executive Secretary spent a few days 

with Pastor Wigfield and his church at 
Majenica, Indiana. Over a ten percent gain 
in membership was obtained in four days of 
personal visitation. There is a fine group 
cf young people at this church. A recep- 
tion will be held in a few days for these 
new members. 


A Fine Example 

ur mail contained another letter which 

seems so good to us that we print it 
below. It comes from the treasurer of the 
First Christian Church of Irvington, New 
Jersey, Dr. Wm. H. Hainer pastor. 

Please find enclosed check for $125, as 
our contribution toward the work of your 
department. We may be able to increase 
this amount at a later date, but hope this 
will help the cause of evangelism at this 
time. . 

Sincerely, 
W. H. KESSLER, Treasurer. 


Isn’t that fine? 
Go thou and do likewise. 


oO 


Thou hast given me the capacity for hear- 
ing and obeying thy law; a more valuable 
service than the mere offering of sacrifices. 
—Jennings. 

ical 

The fairest and finest impression of the 
Bible is to have it well printed on the read- 
er’s heart.—Arrowsmith. 
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Foreign Missions 
Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





Three Hours at Wakuya 
By Miss MARTHA R. STACY 

NE evening toward the end of October as 

I was returning from a long day of 
teaching at Furukawa Middle School, Mr. 
Norimi Sakurai, son of our pastor at Waku- 
ya, came to the train window and asked me 
to stop there for a woman’s meeting that 
evening. Arrangements had been made to 
hold this meeting two weeks earlier, but ow- 
ing to Pastor Sakurai’s illness it had been 
postponed indefinitely. But in response to 
this call I left the train to walk the mile 
to the church with Norimi San, who was on 
his way home from the Agricultural and 
Forestry School, and his pretty sister Miya 
San, who had come to meet me. During the 
walk I had a chance to hear the details of 
wedding preparations from Miss Miya, for 
she has just resigned her work in one of 
our Tokyo kindergartens to prepare to mar- 
ry the son of a Tokyo pastor in the Plymouth 
Brethren Church. 

I found Pastor Sakurai still suffering 
from a painful lameness, but able to do his 
regular pastoral work again. His dear 
motherly wife and the two little girls greeted 
me, and then the two high school boys whom 
I teach here at Ishinomaki Middle School. 
The youngest of these boys, when he entered 
Middle School, made an impression in the 
interview with the principal which is part 
of entrance examinations by the earnestness 
of his remarks on his own responsibility to 
study hard, because his father really could 
not afford to send him to school, and he had 
begged so hard to come that he just must 
make good. And he is doing it. 

At the meeting that night there were nine 
women present besides the pastor’s family 
and myself, and two of them were attending 
a Christian service for the first time. They 
were either so shy or so suspicious of Chris- 
tians that they refused to give their names, 
but I saw one of the older church women 
talking to them after service, so I am hoping 
she succeeded in disarming their shyness. 
With Miss Miya’s fine playing we had a 
good chance to learn some new hymns, then 
I talked awhile in my broken Japanese, and 
Pastor Sakurai followed with a very good 
short talk adding to and rounding out what 
I had said. From seven till eight-fifteen 
gave us a good meeting, and left me with 
just time to greet those present personally 
before hurrying to the last train home. 

As the three schoolboys of the pastor’s 
home must leave the house before six each 
morning to get the trains that take them to 
school on time, their good mother who works 
so hard in church and home must rise by 
four each morning, summer and winter, to 
get them a hot breakfast. So evening meet- 
ings are not prolonged late in their church, 
and the children were already all abed when 
I left for my train. But I had the feeling 
that in the three hours I had spent in the 

















town I had been privileged to share in a 
new movement to help the women of the 
place, and on the train coming home my 
prayers went up for the church and its 
workers, that they may be truly a beacon 
light for that town, winning others to a 
knowledge of God anl the service of Christ’s 
Kingdom. 





Home Missions 


and 


Church Extension 


A. W. Sparks, Secretary 





URING December we are thinking of 
Franklinton Christian College and the 
many boys and girls we are helping to ob- 
tain a Christian education. As we approach 
the Christmas season we think more and 
more of those who are in need because we 


The Heart 
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recognize that it is Christlike to share with 
those who are in need. 

The boys and girls at Franklinton are 
hungering for that which is more lasting 
than playthings and sweets. They are seek- 
ing a Christian training which will help 
them to help their people. They are willing 
to sacrifice the unnecessary frills of life for 
that which counts in character and achieve- 
ments. Their spirit of sacrifice and devo- 
tion should prompt us to a willingness to 
share with them from the bounties of life 
which we possess. Teachers, ministers, and 
others throughout the South are carrying 
the message of Franklinton back to the col- 
ored race, and those most familiar with the 
situation recognize the splendid influence 
these men and women are exerting for the 
improvement of their race. 

The two buildings we now have are ren- 
dering a fine service, but the completion of 
the girls’ dormitory will widen this influence 

greatly. We are asking a special offering 
at Christmas from every church for this 
great work. 


of a Child 


A Story 


BY HERBERT H. STALKER 


T was Christmas Eve. 
| Outside the snow was falling in great, 

soft, velvety flakes, which seemed to 
caress the earth as they fell, while they 
voicelessly proclaimed the old, sweet mes- 
sage of “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

Inside the coroner was bending over a 
cold, silent form. “Suicide by the acid 
route,” he said briefly, and ordered the body 
to the morgue. 

The room was desolate beyond descrip- 
tion. One small window with dingy panes 
which had not seen water for months looked 
out on the dreary alley beneath. Two of 
the panes were missing and into the vacant 
places had been stuffed a mass of dirty rags 
and paper. Through the crevices an occa- 
sional snowflake drifted as if seeking to 
bring its benediction of peace and purity 
into the squalid place. 

In one corner of the rocm stood a cheap 
pine table, without covering of any kind. 
One leg had been broken and clumsily 
bound together with coarse wrapping twine. 
On the table, in a mussy newspaper, lay 
a part of a loaf of bread. Beside this were 
two empty whisky bottles. There was no 
other furniture in the room, save a rickety, 
straight-back chair with the cane seat 
broken through, and an old kitchen stove 
which seemed in eminent danger of toppling 
over. There was no fire in it and the place 
was cold and barnlike. 

While the body was being placed in the 
dead basket the officer noticed the tenant 
who had led the way through the tenement 
standing near. 

“What do you know about this woman, 
my man?” he questioned. 


“Nothin’ much,” replied the fellow. “She 
came here about six months ago, with a 
kid. She had nothin’ to do with nobody, 
was drunk most of the time, and as ugly 
as they make ’em. She beat the kid ter- 
rible. It didn’t do no good to say nothin’, 
cause she only got uglier and pounded the 
kid all the more when we was gone. We 
all of us took a hand in carin’ for the kid 
when she was drunk.” 

“A child?” repeated the officer, as he 
turned again to the body and flashed his 
pocket light on the woman’s face. “Where 
iG > 


MY FATHER, I AM NOT AFRAID 


Y FATHER, I am not afraid 
Though obstacles my path obscure; 
I know they cannot long endure. 
My heavenly Father's strength will aid; 
e watches o’er me night and day; 
I will not fear but bravely say: 
**My Father, I am not afraid.” 








My Father, I am not afraid 
When sorrows tempt me to despair; 
I know my Father's loving care 


Will shield the child which he has 
made, 
Though waves of doubt around me 
roll 
They cannot swerve me from my 
goal. 


My Father, I am not afraid. 


My Father, I am not afraid 
When evil beckons me to roam 
Away from God, away from home. 
I know my Father's strength will aid 
For he will keep me every day 
It I but trust in him and say: 
“My Father, I am not afraid.” 
—Florence E. Marshall. 
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is it now?” As he spoke he bent over 
the woman in amazement. 

“God, what an ending for a dame like 
this!” he exclaimed. “Look, boys, in spite 
of her years of boozing, she couldn’t rub 
cut her brand. I’ll warrant she’s been the 
black sheep in a mighty high-toned family.” 

The officers had spent years in the police 
department and had come to know human 
nature like a book. His close glance at the 
dead woman had convinced him that she had 
come from a high station in life. 

He turned back to the tenant. “You said 
there was a child,” he repeated, “where is it 
now?” 

Just then the door opened and a stout 
woman of unkempt and morose appearance 
came in, holding the hand of a little boy 
about five or six years old. 

“That there’s the boy,” volunteered the 
man. The child looked inquiringly into the 
faces of the company. He was clad in the 
thinnest of clothing, a little better than 
rags, and as he stood looking up he shivered 
preceptibly. 

His face, in spite of dirt and gauntness, 
was at once remarkable and pathetic. The 
high forehead was crowned with a mass of 
golden brown hair. The deep-set eyes, dark 
and large, had hidden in their depths a look 
of longing—a yearning for something that 
was as yet vague and uncomprehended—a 
mysterious craving undefined in the child 
mind. A well shaped nose, and beneath, 
full, sweet, sensitive lips completed a won- 
derfully attractive face, and bore out the 
assertion of the officer that the dead moth- 
er had once been a lady. 

The woman now spoke up raspingly and 
defiantly. “You men had better take this 
kid. I can’t do any more for him. Been 
takin’ more than half the care of him these 
last months while his fool mother was 
drinking her life away. It’s as much as I 
kin do to take care of my own young ’uns 
*thout bein’ pestered with other people’s 
brats. I heard her groanin’ after she tock 
the stuff, an’ run an’ fetched help, but it 
warn’t no use. She was dead when we got 
back. I took the kid in, but I ain’t goin’ to 
keep him no longer.” 

The sergeant made no reply, but waved 
his order to the waiting undertaker to re- 
move the body. “McGuire,” he said to the 
officer who had accompanied him, “take him 
to the Orphans’ Home and then report to 
the station.” 

Tim McGuire, although old in the service, 
had never, like his comrades, become wholly 
hardened to the scenes common to every 
police officer in the large cities. In his 
great breast beat a big, kindly heart, full 
of compassion for all of earth’s unfortu- 
nates. 

While the men filed out with their burden 
he placed himself between them and the 
boy, that the child might nct get a glimpse 
of his dead mother, and then bending down, 
he said, “What’s your name, sonny?” 

The wistful eyes were raise to his as the 
little fellow replied in a voice scarcely 
audible, “Robert Williams.” 

Tim stooped and his big, strong arms 
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enveloped the tiny form which he placed 
on his shoulder. “All right, Bobbie,” he 
said, “Let’s go where it’s warm and have 
some supper.” 

Something in Tim’s kindly face must have 
reassured the child, for he made no objec- 
tion to the proposal. 

All the way to their destination he re- 
mained silent, his great, pathetic eyes 
searching the faces of the passengers on 
the trolley car, to revert finally to Tim, 
whom he regarded in a way that went 
straight to the heart of the big policeman. 

Only once did he speak. Then he said: 
“Where is my ma?” 

“Oh,” said Tim, at a loss how to reply, 
“your mamma has gone to sleep. She won’t 
wake up for a long, long time. They took 
her where she can rest well.” 

“I’m glad,” said the child, simply. “She 
was awful cross to me and whipped me 
terrible.” That was all. 

Arriving at the home, Tim briefly outlined 
the case to the motherly matron, and with 
a cheery “Good night, my little man,” went 
out again into the storm and back to the 
station. But it was many a day before the 
image of the pathetic face faded from his 
mind. 

At the home the matron, too, succumbed 
to the entreaty in those wonderful eyes. In- 
stead of turning him over to an attendant, 
she herself took cff his dirty, ragged cloth- 
ing, bathed him, and covered the wasted 
form with a clean, white gown. 

The child watched the proceedings in 
amazement. When the nightie was all but- 
toned up, he touched it gingerly and said, 
“What’s this for?” 

“You sleep in that, my dear,” replied the 
matron. “It keeps your little body all nice 
and warm. You wear that at night the 
same as you wear your clothes in the day 
time.” 

“Oh,” said the boy, “I never saw one 
before. It’s nice, ain’t it?” 

When she opened up the neat little cot 
and put him between the white sheets, his 
wonder increased. The idea of going to 
sleep in such a place was quite beyond his 
comprehension. He had never slept in a 
bed in his life. He crawled into its soft 
recesses and was tucked in with all the 
tenderness and care that a loving mother 
lavishes upon her only child, for he had 
appealed mightily to the heart of the 
matron. 

As she finished arranging the coverlet 
she leaned over and kissed him. He put his 
hand to his face and rubbed it, saying, 
“What did you do that for?” 

“Because I love you, my dear,” she gently 
replied. 

He had never been kissed before. But 
then and there the something his gentle 
little soul had craved—the longing—the 
hunger that shone from his wistful eyes 
when he first entered the miserable room 
that had been his home, was satisfied. 

= 7” * 

It was Christmas Eve. In their beau- 
tiful home on the boulevard, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Richardson were talking together. 
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There was no Christmas tree in the corner. 
There were no children asleep in the 
nursery. 

Finally Mrs. Richardson said to her hus- 
band, “John, I’ve been thinking all day of 
the little boy that we both have wanted 
for so many years and that has never come 
to us. Something has been saying to me, 
‘There’s a boy fcr you over at the Orphans’ 
Home.’ The thought has followed me all 
day. I can’t get it out of my mind. Per- 
haps it’s God’s way of telling us that while 
he has withheld the blessing of a boy of 
our own, he wants us to take one of the 
earth’s unfortunates and shower him with 
the love that we have been unable to give.” 

Mr. Richardscn was silent a moment. 
Then he said, “That is indeed strange, my 
dear, for something of the same thought 
has been on my mind, too. Shall we go 
over in the morning and see if the boy we 
want is there?” 

“Oh, John, will you?” she replied. 
will make me so happy.” 

When the matron heard their story in the 
morning she at once thought of the boy she 
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HOUSES AND HOMES 


[* chills my heart to see a room 
Too orderly and neat— 

Never a plaything on the rug 
Nor marks of puppy feet; 

No open book or magazine 
Left on a window seat. 
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I like to see a chair or two 
Out of the usual place, 

Declaring, “Here some happy friends 
Have chatted face to face.” 

A pipe, a sewing basket, lend 
To all a touch of grace. 


Some houses are like men who need 
Love's hand to muss their hair— 

A kewpie doll, a catcher’s mit 
On a dignified hall chair; 

The gloomy house has learned to smile 
And lost that haughty stare. 


A house may be the grandest built 
From Jacksonville to Nome— 

Hold store of treasures very rare, 
The art of Greece and Rome, 

Yet lack the touch of human love 

Which makes a dwelling home. 

—Maud Frazer Jackson, in 
The Congregationalist. 
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had so tenderly put to bed the night before. 
Then she replied, “I am sure I have just the 
boy you want.” 

“Robbie,” she said, when he had been 
brought into the reception room, “here are 
a beautiful lady and kind gentleman who 
want to take you home with them to stay 
always. Would you like to go?” 

The child looked from one to the other 
and then his troubled gaze sought the floor. 
Mrs. Richardson began talking, coaxing, 
and persuading him in every way she could 
think of. “Wouldn’t you like to go with 
me, Robbie?” she said. “I will give you a 
rocking-horse and lots of playthings and 
you will have such a nice time.” 

He kept looking at the floor. She con- 
tinued urging. Finally the child looked up 
into her face and an expression of entreaty 
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and yearning came into those beautiful 
brown eyes. It seemed as though his gaze 
searched her very soul. Then he said, in 
low, tense, pleading tones, “Would you 
love a feller a little?” 

Tears sprang to the eyes of the woman 
and rained down her cheeks, as, with a 
smothered cry, she fell on her knees and 
stretched out her arms to the child. Un- 
consciously the boy had touched the spring 
that released all the pent-up emotion and 
mother love of years in her heart, even as 
the kiss of the matron had revealed to the 
waif the thing his child heart and mind 
had been blindly seeking. 

The boy hesitated but a moment. Again 
his great eyes met hers, seemed to see 
there what they sought, and running for- 
ward he threw his arms around her neck 
and nestled his head against her shoulder. 
She kissed him many times and stroked his 
beautiful hair. 

Scon he looked up again and said, “I like 
to be loved. Will you love me a little every 
day?” She pressed him to her bosom and 
as she whispered, “Every day, my darling,” 
he sighed contentedly. 

When the arrangements had been com- 
pleted, they departed. The radiance in the 
child’s face was beautiful to behold. The 
matron watched them far down the street, 
the boy trotting between his new parents, 
looking up every now and then with perfect 
trust and content. 

ok * * 

That night the snow was again falling, 
in the same soft, peaceful way as on the 
previous night. In a beautiful room in 
the Richardson home Robbie lay sleeping, 
while his new-found father and mother 
stood hand in hand watching him. 

Finally Mrs. Richardson dropped to her 
knees, and with her hand on the head of 
the little sleeper, prayed: 

“O God, we, with all the earth, thank 
thee this night for the gift of thy Son, 
through whose grace we may all be saved. 
And we thank thee, too, for this other son 
that thou hast given us this Christmas Day. 
And wilt thou similarly bless every other 
childless couple sitting alone tonight, with- 
out the joy and happiness which children 
bring, so that each succeeding Christmas 
may find fewer and fewer orphans and more 
and more contented homes. Amen.”—Wes- 
tern Farmer. 


Christianity: Its Present Status 
(Continued from page eight) 
gether for social welfare or hopelessly lose 

their influences. 

What is most encouraging is that religion 
is becoming a powerful leaven in social life. 
It is a spirit of integrity, of good will, of co- 
operation, of struggle for human life, of 
faith, which finds expression in millions of 
human lives and in the complicated social 
organism within nations and between na- 
tions. The Church has done its work so well, 
or God has worked so silently and power- 
fully, that the ideas and goals and spirit of 
the Kingdom of God are becoming spontane- 
ous, and the possession of the mass life of 























the world. They go on whether the Church 
is progressive or reactionary. A spiritual 
vision and a moral authority have passed 
over into secular institutions, so that they 
can no longer be called secular in any abso- 
lute sense. 

This is not a loss to the Church, except as 
it is a self-regarding institution. On the 
contrary, it opens a new era in the develop- 
ment of Christianity, and offers new and 
greater opportunities for service. It calls 
for a teaching and inspiring church, sym- 
pathetic to life, breaking through the preju- 
dices and antagonisms between the great re- 
ligious groups and between the Church and 
secular institutions, which are an inherit- 
ance from the past, and entering joyfully 
and confidently into a constantly more pow- 
erful co-operation between organized forms 
of social effort for the welfare and happi- 
ness of human beings. At present, co-opera- 
tion is halting and suspicious, beset with dif- 
ficulties; but the progress of understanding 
is hopeful. The Universal Conference on 
Life and Work, and the coming conference 
on Faith and Order, with their profound so- 
cial consciousness and their continuation 
committees and work, are heartening mani- 
festations of the changing order. 

From the point of view of the social ap- 
plications of Christian ethics, especially to 
industry, the churches can be said to be find- 
ing their way. It is impractical to hope 
for or desire new summae after the manner 
of the schoolmen, or the drastic undertaking 
of Calvin, of Knox, and of the Puritans. 
What is needed is something different in 
kind: Teaching based upon research and 
sympathetic first-hand contacts with indus- 
try and labor; a greater trust in men who 
are the actual leaders in business and labor, 
and an effort to inspire them to work for 
human welfare; a greater emphasis in reli- 
gious education upon its social aspects; a 
Church which is meek and lowly in spirit 
and which speaks with the authority of 
knowledge and insight and devotion to the 
masses. 


The International Institute of the Univer- 
sal Conference of Life and Work, the Eng- 
lish Copec, the American Inquiry, the Fellow- 
ship for a Christian Social Order, and many 
other organizations of like spirit, and above 
all the growing influence of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica with its Research Department and its 
great Commissions, and the vast socialized 
activities of its constituent religious bodies 
show how far the Church has traveled along 
the new road. Very hopeful, also, is the 
rapidly increasing understanding between 
churches, social agencies, labor, women’s or- 
ganizations, and the state. Business men in 
all lands are usually unfriendly to the in- 
terference of the Church in industry be- 
cause of what they consider its lack of tech- 
nical equipment, its friendship with labor, 
and the disturbance which it creates. But 
this attitude will change with experience. 

Happily, an increasing number of business 
men are more and more realizing that reli- 
gion and ethics are fundamental in trade 
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and commerce and that the Golden Rule is 
applicable in industry. In fact, the tendency 
to abolish ancient distinctions between the 
religious and the secular is a tendency which 
Christianity is called to meet. 


CHRISTIANITY AND WORLD BROTHERHOOD 


While nationalism, and especially racial- 
ism, have hampered the progress of Chris- 
tianity, it should be noted that there is a 
great movement of mankind, pretty widely 
spread, for the uplifting of Christianity 
above all racial divisions. 

The religion most closely connected with 
Christianity, namely Judaism, has been one 
between which and Christianity has existed 
an ancient estrangement. Various efforts 
have been undertaken by modern day Chris- 
tianity to heal that estrangement. Estab- 
lished missionary movements seeking to per- 
suade Jews to Christianity have realized 
that anti-Semitism among professing Chris- 
tians bars the way to an effective appeal to 
Jews to adopt the Christian faith. There- 
fore, missionary efforts are more and more 
attempting to Christianize the relations of 
Christians with Jews. 

Strong movements have arisen in the Uni- 
ted States which have for their object, 
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GIVE A BOOK 


FOR any child, what better gift can 
there be than a book? Give a boy, 
or a girl, a book of the right kind, and 
you put into his hands keys which can 
unlock the doors of a heavenly King- 
dom, rich in boundless delights, where- 
in he can wander at his own sweet will. 
Whether the volume bestowed be 
poetry, history, biography, science, or 
a story-book, only provided that it be 
written with art and sympathy, it will 
prove a magic carpet whereby the 
youthful reader may find himself trans- 
ported far over countless leagues of 
land and sea. Give a child a book, 
and you say to him, in William Blake’s 
immortal phrase: 
“I give you the end of a golden string, 
Only wind it into a ball; 
It will bring you in at heaven's gate, 
Set in Jerusalem's wall.” 
—Selected. 
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friendly, co-operative relations. Part of the 
program of International Justice and Good- 
will of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America is directed to this end. 
The Committee on Goodwill between Jews 
and Christians is charged with discovering 
all possible ways of constructive co-operation 
in behalf of those social ideals which the 
two religions have in common. 

While undoubtedly great wrongs have 
been committed by Jews, both individual and 
as a class in certain sections of the world, 
there is no question that the treatment ren- 
dered the Jews is one of the darkest blots 
on the Christian escutcheon and that present 
efforts to improve that treatment are long 
overdue. 

The missionary activities of the Christian 
churches are the best indication of the effect 
of Christianity in cultivating better race re- 
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lations today. First and foremost in the 
activities of the churches is the mission 
work carried on by white Christian repre- 
sentatives in lands inhabited by other racial 
groups. 

The most significant factor in development 
which is now taking place among African 
people is the missionary and church forces 
that have exerted stimulative forces upon 
the natives. These forces have been largely 
instrumental in creating public opinion that 
has made the humane and liberal policy 
now molding Colonial poli¢ies. 

So influential has been the activity of the 
Church on public opinion that a recent in- 
vestigation of a university professor, sent 
from America to a section of East Africa 
largely through the initiative of Christian 
agencies, so aroused public attention that, it 
is stated on good authority, his report was 
requested by the League of Nations. Prob- 
ably the most outstanding statement on the 
question of forced labor in Africa was made 
at a conference of representatives of mis- 
sionary societies at LeZoute, Belgium, in 
August, 1926. 

In the United States, there has been de- 
veloped programs for improved relations be- 
tween several interracial groups; such as, 
whites and American Indians, Mexicans and 
American whites, Orientals, Chinese and 
Japanese on the Pacific Coast and American 
whites, and American Negroes and Ameri- 
can whites. 

While foreign missions are experiencing 
great difficulties through maladjustments 
created by the war and in some cases per- 
petuated and increased by it, there is on the 
whole among Christian forces the world 
over, a deepening resolution to enlarge the 
sphere of the gospel throughout the world. 
Foreign missions were never more courage- 
ous than at the present moment. They are 
rising to meet new issues. 

The ecumenical spirit of Christianity has 
made marvelous progress; and movements 
towards unity between evangelical forces, 
and also between those forces and the great 
Eastern Curches, have taken on real vitality. 

Among the most marked evidences of the 
spirit of Christianity, is its courageous ef- 
fort not only to rise above racial and na- 
tional limitations, but to bring mankind into 
a new era of brotherhood and peace. Little 
more than a decade ago, war was tacitly ac- 
cepted by those who represented Christian- 
ity almost as being inevitable if not natural 
and sometimes even entirely consistent with 
Christianity. Now there is a world-wide 
movement to displace it by constructive 
measures for justice, peace, and world-wide 
good will. The increasing “coming togeth- 
er” of all the world, economically, commer- 
cially, and scientifically, brings religious im- 
plications of brotherhood and democracy. 

The youth of the world especially, are get- 
ting new visions of Christianity for them- 
selves, and the coming generation is for the 
most part resolute in bringing about a new 
order. The enlarging place and influence of 
women in organized Christianity is having 
marked effect in many quarters. We are in 
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the middle of a rethinking and a redefinition 
of Christianity itself. 
ITS LIABILITIES AND ITS ASSETS 

We thus face a sort of paradox; Chris- 
tianity has great liabilities, all of which, 
however, have the potency to become its as- 
sets. While it shares the confusion of the 
hour, it is much less confused than the con- 
fusion which appears in other spheres of 
human life—political and economic. ‘The 
very controversy engendered over Christian- 
ity is far better than the attitude of negli- 
gence which preceded it. 

Christianity is engaged in the greatest 
struggle of the world’s history to bring 
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about a Church free from political domina- 
tion, to free itself from the dead hands of 
nationality and raciality, to put its seal up- 
on the order of human society, to unify it- 
self without the trammels of uniformity, and 
to enlarge its mission to reach the whole 
world, to fulfill the promise of the Scrip- 
ture, that “God makes even the wrath of 
man to praise him”. 

Over against the din and clamor of the 
hour, there is rising the call of Christianity, 
first of all to self-repentance, to courage, to 
its eternal faith in God, to the spirit of un- 
ity, and to permeate the whole of life with 
itself. 


Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


The Spiritual Element in History. By Robert 
W. McLaughlin. Abingdon Press. $2.50. 


“The “lessons of history” is a phrase made 
trite by its frequent use, especially where 
some one is trying to bolster up a theory 
by referring to what has happened in the 
past. But one should not be deceived into 
thinking that such a phrase would come 
within gunshot of describing this volume or 
the purpose of it. Indeed it has very little 
to say about the lessons of history and cites 
few of the incidents of history. Rather is its 
purpose the setting forth of the modern at- 
titude of history to religion. It is the first 
real attempt which has been made along this 
line. We are constantly hearing about the 
attitude of science to religion and of philos- 
ophy to religion. But this is the first time, 
we believe, in which the relation of history 
and religion has been carefully analyzed. 
The author is confident that the historian 
dare not ignore religion as one of the great- 
est and most motivating factors in human 
history. Human events have taken the 
course which they have not simply because 
of the pressure of climatic and other mate- 
rialistic forces, nor because of economic nec- 
essity, nor through intellectual development; 
but always the religious idea and religious 
idealism have been highly potential in shap- 
ing the affairs of man. The author develops 
this thesis and confirms his contentions with 
a splendid and convincing line of argument 
which points to the final meaning of history. 
The volume, being written with the teacher 
and preacher particularly in mind, is one for 
thoughtful study and not simply for casual 
reading. It is a notable work and makes a 
most valuable contribution both to the his- 
torical method and to the fact of religion 
as a highly potential and indispensable fac- 
tor in the life of mankind. 


D. L. Moody. A Worker in Souls. By Gama- 
liel Bradford. Doran. $3.50. 


Always a great man is intensely interest- 
ing if his biography is well written, and 
especially would this be true of such a 
unique and epoch-making character as 
Dwight L. Moody. Starting as a shoe sales- 
man in Boston, he early removed to Chicago 
and there became so enamored with the work 
of soul winning for which he was so pecu- 
liarly fitted that he gave up his business to 
devote the rest of his life to religious work. 
So well known is he as one of America’s 
greatest evangelists that it is not usually 
known that he began his revival work in the 
British Isles, where he and Sankey, his noted 
singer, first distinguished themselves in this 


line of work. In 1879 he established the 
Northfield Seminary, in the city of his birth, 
two years later in the Mt. Hermon School, 
and six years after that both the Chicago 
Bible Institute and the Northfield confer- 
ences—four institutions which have had 
epochal-making influence on this kind of 
work in America. The Moody Bible Insti- 
tute has set a new type and a new standard 
for Bible School work and the Northfield 
Conferences was the beginning of a type of 
conferences that has been extensively and 
increasingly used. Mr. Moody was indeed a 
great-hearted, level-headed, lovable man, 
who left his imprint upon America’s reli- 
gious life. Mr. Bradford is a writer of large 
experience and ability and has done his work 
well. The volume is admirably written, and 
liberals as well as conservatives ought to 
read it. 


An A BC of Psychology for Religious Edu- 
cog By Eric S. Waterhouse. Revell. 
$1.00. 


It is only a few years ago that a new 
class of literature came into existence—the 
psychology of childhood and youth written 
especially for Sunday-school teachers and 
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GOD DOES HIS PART 


D4 ain’t no use a wonderin’ 
W’y clouds don’t roll away; 
Ner w’ it seems ‘at troubles come 
A pester’n every day. 
De good Lord know’s w’at a nigger 
wants; 
He knows how prone he'd be 
Ter git too ‘mighty proud and gay 
If life was full uv glee. 


Dar ain't no use a wonderin’ 
W’y Gawd made some folks black; 
Ner w’y it gits so mighty ha’d 
Ter keep grub in yer shack. 
De good Lord knows de blackes’ face 
Kin hide de whites’ soul, 
He knows a nigger eats too’much 
"en plent’s in de bowl. 


Dar ain't no use a wonderin’ 
W'y Gawd don't plant yer days 
De way a nigger’d do it— 
Big eats an’ time ter laze. 
Fer Gawd he knows it’s good ter wuk; 
An’ what he knows is bes’; 
So ah jus’ does de bes’ ah kin, 
An’ Gawd he does de res’. 
—Selected. 
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parents. Since the advent of this literature, 
an almost endless number of books along this 
line has been published, some of them high- 
ly technical, some of them exceedingly sim- 
ple, and most of them more or less helpful to 
any parent or teacher who will make use 
of them. In this “A B C of Psychology for 
Religious Education”, we have a new effort 
along this line. It is intended as a “primer” 
for those who do not have time or ability to 
master the more technical side of the ‘sub- 
ject. Certain essential facts about child 
life and child nature and the teacher’s rela- 
tion to them are given in clear and compre- 
hensive manner. The book will be a very 
helpful one to those teachers who are trying 
to get along without any such knowledge. 


God and the Groceryman. By Harold Beil 
Wright. Appleton. $2.00. 


That Harold Bell Wright has a grip upon 
the reading public in America is too obvious 
to be denied. That his reading public is 
composed in most part of the common folk, 
rather than of the scholarly literati, makes 
the phenomenal sales of his books none the 
less significant. It simply goes to show that 
the sort of religious or semi-religious ques- 
tions with which he deals and the sort of 
religious idealism which he presents are the 
questions and the ideals which lie near the 
minds and hearts of a great group of Amer- 
ican readers today. The folks on our own 
street and the folks in our own town are in- 
terested in the things about which he writes, 
and they feel an acquaintance with and a 
nearness to the types of people about whom 
he writes. It is of more than passing mo- 
ment, then, that in this present volume he 
deals with the question of denominationalism 
and the pitifully overchurched conditions 
which are found in hundreds of towns and 
country places. This theme for his book not 
only indicates this writer, keenly sensitive 
to the popular mind, has sensed the fact that 
denominationalism is a live and irrepressi- 
ble subject in thousands of communities, but 
it also means that the question itself will 
be given a new impetus through the wide 
reading which his volume is receiving.. The 
book deals with a subject with the com- 
mon folks of America are dealing every 
day—or at least every Sunday—as_ they 
struggle to keep alive their barren little 
churches or as they neglect those churches 
altogether in a more or less conscious reali- 
zation of how difficult, if not hopeless, the 
struggle is under the pathetic conditions 
brought about by the denominational divi- 
sion of our Christian forces. The story starts 
out with Dan Matthews, the hero of a for- 
mer volume, and is told in Harold Bell 
Wright’s characteristic grip and style. Few, 
perhaps, will be satisfied with his proposed 
settlement of the problem of denomination- 
alism; but every one will be forced to admit 
that the problem as he presents it is there, 
big and alive, in innumerable communities 
and that it stands as an obstacle of incal- 
culable harm and degeneracy in Christian 
thought as well as in church life in America 
today. We are glad for the book, for we be- 
lieve that it will help hasten that pressure 
from the ranks which sooner or later 
will inevitably force denominational leaders 
and denominational organizations to make 
some more rational disposition of Christian 
forces and Christian effort than the present 
divided ones. 


The Pedagogy of Jesus in the. Twilight of 
Today. By Walter Albion Squires. Doran. 
$2.00. 


The author of this valuable treatise on 
religious education is the director of week 
day religious instruction in the Presbyterian 
Church, and is thoroughly acquainted with 
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his subject from the practical as well as 
from the theoretical viewpoint. The book 
deals not with methods and technique but 
with the principles which should underlie our 
instruction. The author is convinced that 
we have come to a time of profound change 
not only in the content of thinking but in the 
very process of thinking, in that old chan- 
nels of thought are abandoned and new and 
untried channels are being explored. At 
such a time the thoughts of some men run 
wild, and it is the purpose of the book to 
correct some of the extreme positions being 
taken by the behavioristic and other radical 
schools of psychology and philosophy today. 
This it does through an illuminating study 
of the “incomparable Teacher”. 


One section of the book is devoted to the 
methods of the Master Teacher, his relation- 
ships to his pupils, how he molded the 
thought-life of his pupils, and how the emo- 
tional life; and the place of expression in the 
program of Jesus. Another section is de- 
voted particularly to some of the new philo- 
sophical and psychological theories of reli- 
gious education in contrast to the pedagogy 
of Jesus. It is here that the book meets a most 
vital need in present-day thinking. There 
can be no question that in the past two or 
three decades the educational world has been 
swinging from one tangent to another in an 
effort to get away from the old stereotyped 
idea. The experience of the ages has been 
ignored if not ridiculed in many of the new 
theories of education. This volume points 
out some of these mistakes. It deplores the 
fact that in religious educational circles 
there are strong influences which more and 
more follow biological conceptions of life- 
conceptions which “insist that human life 
is nothing more than the ongoing processes 
wherein an animal organism adjusts itself 
to its physical and social environment’’. 


We heartily agree with the author that 
there are human as well as animal elements 
in life—hope, faith, aspiration, the con- 
sciousness of God’s presence and help, and 
that these are fundamental elements, fa: 
more fundamental than such “life elements 
as appear in the amoeba and the angle- 
worm”. Says Dr. Squires: “If we are to 
have a life-centered program of religious 
education, it must rest on a conception of 
human life that is wide enough to include 
the whole experience of the human individ- 
ual. Otherwise the use of the term is a de- 
lusion and a snare”. And in order to make 
it a life-centered program in the highest 
and Christian sense of the word, he believes 
that it must be made a Christ-centered pro- 
gram—one that will follow closely the phi- 
losophy and spirit of that greatest of all 
teachers in the understanding and expres- 
sion of life as God meant it to be lived. 


The book is an especially timely one and 
deals with one of the most important be- 
cause it is one of the most dangerous trends 
in religious education today. 
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Peter: Prince of Apostles. By bh. /. Foakes- 
Jackson. Doran. $2.50. 


Whatever Prof. Foakes-Jackson writes is 
worthy a place in any studious minister’s 
library, and we feel that this present volume 
splendidly attests that fact. Books almost 
without end have been written about the 
Apostle Paul—and well they might be. But 
comparatively few have been written about 
Peter, though he held a great and somewhat 
dominating influence, and he deserves much 
more study than has been impartially given 
him. In this volume of over three hundred 
pages we have such a study of Peter the 
man, Peter the disciple, Peter the apostle, 
and much concerning the peculiar place 
which Peter has held in the history of the 
Church since that day. And all of it has 
been written in that scholarly, reliable, and 
illuminating manner which characterizes 
the books of this author. One gets here a 
picture of Peter, the person, but even far 
more valuable is the history of the times 
and of the Church which has been inter- 
woven around him and his place in religious 
thought and life. No student of the New 
Testament, and even more no student of the 
early development of Christianity, can afford 
to miss this exceptionally valuable treatise. 


Reviewed by Dr. S. Q. Helfenstein 


Everyday Religion. By John Timothy Stone, 
W. A. Wilde, Company. $1.50. 


Everyday religion sounds good, and is the 
kind every one ought to have, and it is the 
only kind that one can really enjoy every- 
day. One result reading this book will pro- 
duce is to make him who reads it carefully 
want this everyday kind. It will also show 
him how practical everyday religion is in 
dealing with life as a “big bundle” of little 
things, and in bringing out hidden meanings 
of the common everyday experiences. The 
book is full of suggestive statements and 
thought-provoking sentences. “This neces- 
sity of eternal vigilance is not limited to the 
great moral contests of life. It is a law 
of necessity in all details of character, in 
all the controlling factors of existence.” “A 
hundred virtues may be obscured by a simple 
prominent vice that can be traced back to 
neglectful habits.” “What a queen she is, 
anyway!  I’d like to be her kind of Chris- 
tian.” “When the spirit of Christ is seen 
and known, men trust and love one another.” 
“Everyday religion uses Paul’s verse, ‘Be 
anxious for nothing.’” It is a bock whose 
reading will stimulate one to practice the 
common courtesies and amenities of life 
and give strength to moral purpose and in- 
spire to nobler living. 


The. Apocalypse of Jesus Christ. By William 
H. McKnight. Hamilton Brothers. $3.00. 


This is the first of four companion vol- 
umes to be devoted to the exposition of the 
Book of Revelation. If the succeeding ones 
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are equally good, they will compose a set 
that will be very worth while for the pas- 
tor’s library. The form of the valume is 


unique, consisting of lectures upon the 
teaching and significance of the various pas- 
sages, with each lecture preceded by an ex- 
planatory chapter. The present volume takes 
up the letters to the seven churches as found 
in the fore part of Revelation—letters that 
are especially pregnant with the most prac- 
tical sort of teaching for the present day. 
It is by far the easiest part of the Book of 
Revelation to deal with and the author has 
ladened his lectures with a great deal of 
very fine material. It is to be hoped that 
the succeeding volumes will be on an equally 
high and sane plane. 

The Incarnation in Our Street. By George 
Stewart. Doran. $1.35. 


A few weeks ago in recommending his 
“God and Pain” and “The Crucifixion in Our 
Street”, we spoke in these columns of the ex- 
ceptionally beautiful style and spirit of this 
brilliant young author, but failed to mention 
another of his very recent books—“The In- 
carnation in Our Street”. No one can afford 
to miss these admirable volumes. The ex- 
quisite artistry of both thought and expres- 
sion gives the author a distinguishing and 
enviable style among present-day writers. 
This volume is fully up in standard to his 
other works. 


God’s Dark, and Other Bedtime Verses and 
Songs. By John Martin. Doran. 


Rarely have we seen as beautiful a little col- 
lection of verse for children as the few which 
are bound together here in such attractive 
style. John Martin has made a great place 
for himself in the hearts of many children 
by his intimate knowledge of them and what 
they love and need. His poem on “God’s 
Dark” is really a great one in that it deals 
in such winsome manner with that old, old 
cause of worry for parents and children 
alike—the fear of the dark. What could be 
more reassuring than that “God made the 
dark for children’. The volume is very 
small, but its poems and songs may easily 
influence the whole life of a child who com- 
mits them. 


Reviewed by Dr. W. H. Denison 


Bob’s Hike to the Holy City, by Dr. Frank C. 
Thompson. $2.50. 


Dr. Thompson has done a splendid piece 
of work in writing Bob’s Hike to the Holy 
City, a book for children. It is a modern 
Pilgrim’s Progress and gives the story of a 
boy and his sister on the way to the Holy 
City. It embodies the Scout idea and is in- 
teresting, helpful, and has nearly 300 pages. 
The Kirkbride Bible Company of Indian- 
apolis has published it in a very attractive 
style. We are sure parents and teachers 
will find it very useful and of high service. 
Boys and girls will be delighted with it. 
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The Enlarging Demands 
BY PRESIDENT COFFIN 


HE demands upon the adminis- 
T trative department of The Gen- 

eral Convention of the Christian 
Church grow larger each year. More 
and more the expenses of interdenom- 
inational co-operation, printing, and 
other expenditures of the church, not 
located elsewhere, fall upon the Con- 
vention treasury. Though these de- 
mands have multiplied recently, the 
offering for the Convention has not in- 
creased. Only the Forward Move- 
ment receipts have saved us from 
bankruptcy in our attempt to measure 
up to those new requirements in the 
last few years. We must now increase 
our financial support of the Conven- 
tion, or force the curtailment of its 
activities, for we must not run into 
debt. 


T# ERE is danger that the support of 

the Convention may be misunder- 
stood and therefore neglected. Among 
all of our very essential objects of 
benevolence none is more important to 
the success of the whole church than 
this. It can be neglected only at our 
corporate peril. It should not be con- 
sidered that the Convention offering is 
merely a machine-sustaining contribu- 
tion. It is highly promotive in charac- 
acter and that promotion includes 
quite every department within the de- 
nomination. 


THROUGH the Convention offices the 
whole church and its numerous de- 
partments are tied together. By its 
administration thousands of dollars in 
property bequests and interests have 
been saved to the local and general 
work of the church. Through it fra- 
ternal relations with other bodies are 
encouraged and unpleasant confusion 
avoided. It is noticeable to a student 
of our church that interdenomina- 
tional friction has decreased in propor- 
tion to the broadening of the adminis- 
trative function of the General Con- 
vention. It is the medium for effect- 
ing co-operation with great interde- 
nominational religious and humanita- 
rian movements of the day. Through 
the exercise of its offices the Christian 
Church becomes known and recog- 
nized. The gathering of statistics, pub- 
lication of directories and annuals, and 
the dissemination of general informa- 
tion both among and concerning our 
people is a service invaluable. With- 
out the constant functioning of our ad- 
ministrative department the bonds 
which hold us together would be ropes 
of sand. It is safe to assume that the 
Christian Church has no more perma- 
nent strength in its denominational 
life today than has come from its con- 
tributions to the work of the General 
Convention. 


EVERY year real opportunities for 

productive effort have to be de- 
clined for no other reason than that 
our finances will not permit us to make 
use of them. Such refusals always 
give pain to conscience when we re- 
member that the funds are in the pos- 
session of our church membership and 
there is only need that they be conse- 
crated to the Lord and made available 
for his work. 
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Communications 


Church Nights 


In certain quarters there has been con- 
siderable discussion of the usefulness of 
“Church Nights” as a combination mid- 
week effort. Some thought had been given 
to a trial of the kind at Concord Church, 
Preble County, Ohio. The pastor, with the 
approval of a number of members, proposed 
to the congregation that a series of a lim- 
ited number of such gatherings be held. It 
was concluded that eight weeks be set apart 
for the meetings, one night each week, con- 
cluding in time for special preparation for 
Christmas programs. 

Equipment being limited in the church 
building, it was soon discovered that classes 
for the various groups in separate forma- 
tions could not be adequately arranged. Ad- 
ditional to the auditorium there are but two 
usable rooms, and one of these is very small. 
It was conceded that all phases of church 
activity should make contributions in their 
respective ways as far as possible, that the 
church and community development might 
be well-rounded. This purpose was carried 
out with a fair degree of success. 

The Ladies’ Aid undertook to provide 
lunch every evening to take the place of 
the evening meal in the homes. The women 
were grouped so that each one was on duty 
to serve but once during the series of eight 
weeks. As the purpose was to promote fel- 
lowship—not to make money—it was so ar- 
ranged that all families of the community 
could be present and none burdened, and yet 
each could make a contribution. To carry 
out this purpose a charge of ten cents only 
was made. During and following the meal, 
social intercourse was encouraged for a peri- 
od of about an hour. This was purely social. 

Following this, a devotional program was 
put on. This consisted of music, responses, 
prayers, etc., enlisting as many different in- 
dividuals and groups as possible. The chil- 
dren were not neglected in this service. 

At the close of this part of the work, more 
extended effort was made to promote vari- 
ous aspects of the Christian movement. For 
instance, Dr. Woodworth from Japan spoke 
one evening on his experiences abroad. Miss 
Wright, lately from Egypt, spoke at another 
time on Moslem conditions in that ancient 
country. One evening Dr. Howsare ex- 
plained the denominational work, giving due 
emphasis to evangelism. Rev. A. B. Thorn- 
burg, pastor at Campbellstown, delivered a 
spiritual lecture on features of the life of 
Christ, illustrated with interesting pictures 
on the screen. Sunday-school teachers were 
helped by a demonstration of religious story 
telling to the children by Mrs. Bullock, of 
Dayton. On another evening Miss Marie 
McDivitt favored the congregation with 
splendid music by pupils from her school- 
room in West Alexandria. The regular 
quarterly business meeting was held on one 
night. Rev. F. E. Rockwell, of Warren, In- 
diana, spoke one evening on, “Dust and Di- 
vinity.” 

The closing service was of rare interest. 
The men served the ladies, as the guests 
of honor, an oyster luncheon. Although the 
weather was disagreeable, a very encourag- 
ing number was present. Dr. W. H. Den- 
ison spoke that evening on stewarship as ap- 
plied to the local church. 

The results of this short series of church 
nights were beyond the expectations of the 
pastor and probably of any of our people. 
To many, it might appear that the spiritual 
aspects could not be so well served as in a 
more connected service; but the results evi- 
dence the fact that there was real spiritual 
uplift. This could be observed in the large 


number of different individuals who shared 
in making contributions to the various pro- 
grams, as well as in addition to the church 
membership and increased attendance. 

We hope other churches that feel them- 
selves limited may also undertake new and 
apparently difficult tasks for Kingdom 
building. 


Eaton, Ohio. 


What Are the Parties for Anyway? 


I want to commend the editorials on the 
prohibition issue. If the parties won’t stand 
for prohibition, it will never be enforced. 
What are parties for if they are not to take 
sides on important questions? And if pro- 
hibition is not an important question, I would 
like to know what is. If parties are not to 
decide questions like this, then they must be 
just to get office and hold office. I wish that 
you would print the enclosed speech from 
Ex-Governor Gifford Pinchot which he made 
the other evening at the Anti-Saloon League 
Convention. 


CLARENCE DEFUR. 


A VOTER. 
Indiana. 


Part of the speech mentioned above follows: 


In the coming Presidential election, the 
drys are facing the greatest crisis since the 
Eighteenth Amendment was enacted. The 
danger is not that any wet like Al Smith 
will become President of the United States. 
No acknowledged wet will ever sit in the 
White House. 

The real danger is that some enforcement 
half-breed will be elected, some man who 
talks dry enough to satisfy the dry voters 
and acts wet enough to satisfy the wet 
voters. And if such a man is elected, it 
will be because the dry people have accepted 
less than they can get from both great par- 
ties—far less than they can get, if they had 
the courage to insist on getting it. 

Will the man you elect really be dry? And 
will he stay dry? There is at least one 
prominent candidate who is being supported 
in the West as a dry and in the East as 
a wet. Is there any good reason why we 
should not know precisely what we are vot- 
ing for? 

America is dry. Under our theory of gov- 
ernment the majority should rule. Can any- 
one give a sound reason why the dry ma- 
jority should give its support to any Presi- 
dential candidate in either party who is him- 
self a violator of the Constitution of the 
United States, or a winker at its violation 
by others? 

Why should the drys support any man 
who is not willing to put himself squarely 
on the side of the Consitution and pledge 
himself if elected to take this government 
out of the hands of those who violate the 
Constitution, and put it and keep it in the 
hands of those who respect the Constitution? 

Why should dry America consent to nom- 
inate or elect in either party as Presi- 
dent a man who is either personally or po- 
litically wet or even damp, or who is too 
timorous or too devious to tell where he 
stands? Is there anything unreasonable in 
asking for candidates in both parties who 
are genuine believers in the Eighteenth 
Amendment, or about whom it is known in 
advance that they will enforce the law if 
elected? 


es 


In meditation we yield our wills to God. 
“The will of Jesus,” says Burton, “swung 
around easily and instantly, moving like a 
vane in the direction of the —, Will.” 
’ —Anon., 
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The Children 


A Little Boy’s Complaint 


I do get so discouraged 
When, hungry as can be, 
I hustle home at mealtime 
An’ through the door I see 
Shortcake, or peaches, it may be, 
A-waiting there for me. 


I slip in kind o’ quiet 
But sis begins to stare, 

An’ if I don’t move pretty quick 
My mother says, “Why, there, 

What dirty little boy is that, 
A-sittin’ in the chair?” 


Now when my kitty’s hungry 
You’d be surprised at how 

They jump and run to feed her 
When she just says “Meow!” 

Nor make her wash before she eats— 
But you just watch her now! 


She scrubs like she got sticky, 
As I do when I eat. 

She even rubs behind her ears, 
Until she’s just as neat! 

If I could wait till after meals 
They’d never have to speak. 


I think to be a kitty 
Would be a lot of fun, 
With no one saying, “Willie, 
Go wash your face, now run!” 
But still, I’d rather wash with soap 
Than do it with my tongue! 


—Ada M. Stearns, in Selected Poems. 


Princess Patty and Her Crown 


RINCESS Patty’s father was the rural 

king in the land where they lived, and 
Princess Patty was to be the queen when 
she grew up. She was a very beautiful 
child, but she thought because she was some 
day to be the queen that she should have 
everything she wished for, and it was the 
custom in that country to give the little 
princess everything that she expressed a 
wish for. When her father went away on 
a long journey he did not change this cus- 
tom. The only thing he provided for in 
this matter was that only on certain condi- 
tions was the little princess to be allowed to 
wear her beautiful crown. Of course she 
wanted to know what these conditions were, 
but no one would tell her, because her father 
had thought best that she should not know. 
In the meantime the beautiful little Princess 
Patty went right on wishing for lovely 
things and getting all of them, except, of 
course, the crown. At first she was very 
angry about the crown, but she soon saw 
that it did no good to be angry; so she gave 
up thinking about it any more than she 
could help. 


If she were driving along the road and 
saw beautiful flowers or lovely fruit in a 
garden, she asked for it, and no one ever 
denied her request. If she saw other chil- 
dren playing with something that she want- 
ed, she asked for it, and they gave it to her 
as if they were pleased for her to have it. 


Then one day, as she was driving along 
the highway, she saw Brownie and wanted 


him. Brownie was a dear little Shetland 
pony with his blue-eyed Mistress Jane rid- 
ing happily on his back, and the two of 
them looked so gay and joyful that the prin- 
cess asked for Brownie at once, hoping that 
she would soon feel as gay as little Jane 
looked. When the Princess Patty asked for 
Brownie, Jane climbed bravely down from 
his comfortable, shaggy back, and, hugging 
him hard around the ‘ieck, she laid her 
cheek against his head and said good-by to 
him. He had been just the gayest little pony 
in the world, jumping up and down on all 
four feet at once and running and jumping 
as a big shaggy dog might have done. With 
little Jane he lived in a tiny stall in a small 
stable on the edge of the woods, where Jane’s 
father and mother had their home. At the 
king’s palace he had a wide stall in a great 
white stable, but he was very homesick to 
go back to his Mistress Jane, and, try as she 
would to make him play, the Princess Patty 
could not seem to make him happy again. 
He was very good, though, and would try 
patiently to do her bidding when she rode 
him out on the highway or through the 
woods. 


One day she rode him into the woods and 
they came very near to where little Jane 
lived. It was too much for Brownie, and, 
while the old knight who was riding with the 
little princess, got down to remove a stone 
from the shoe of his own horse, Brownie 
bolted down the path and brought the little 
princess up to the little white gate where 
Jane was watering the roses in her moth- 
er’s flower garden. 


“What beautiful roses you have!” said the 
little princess. And Jane at once cut some 
of the most beautiful of them and gave them 
to her. 


“Why do they grow so beautiful here?” 
asked Princess Patty. 


“T think it is because we love them,” Jane 
replied. 


“Have you bought you another pony?” 
asked Princess Patty, seeing how very hap- 
py Brownie and little Jane were to be to- 
gether again. 


“Oh, no,” said Jane, looking down to keep 
the tears from showing, “my father did not 
buy Brownie. A man gave him to us when 
he was very small, and we nursed him back 
to health until he grew quite big and 
strong.” 

“Was it because you loved him?” asked 
Princess Patty. 


Jane smiled. “It may have been,” she said 
slowly, “for I do—I did love him very much.” 


“I’m going to give you a new pony,” said 
Princess Patty, but she couldn’t help seeing 
how Jane’s eyes rested longingly on 
Brownie, while the idea of a new pony didn’t 
even bring a smile to her face. Then the 
princess did something very strange for her 
to do. She climbed down off of Brownie’s 
back and said to Jane: “Here, Jane, take 
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Brownie back for your very own horse. You 
love him, and he loves you.” 

“Don’t you like him any more?” asked 
Jane in astonishment. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the princess; “but I 
want to do right, and I think you should 
have him.” 

Then the old knight rode home to bring 
another pony for the princess, while she re- 
mained to play in the garden with Jane. 

“Why did you give the pony back to the 
little girl?” asked the old knight gravely as 
they rode to the palace together. 

“Because she loved him, and I wanted her 
to be happy. I should be ashamed to be al- 
ways thinking of myself first instead of try- 
ing to make others happy.” 

When they reached the palace they found 
that the king had returned, and that night 
he said the princess should wear her lovely 
crown. 

“Now that you can think of others,’ he 
told her, “and deny yourself for their happi- 
ness, you have earned the right to wear your 
golden crown.”—Christian Advocate ( Nash- 
ville). 


A Lesson in Giving 
NANNIE had a bright silver dollar given 
her. She asked her papa to change it 
into dimes. 

“What is that for, dear?” he asked. 

“So that I can get the Lord’s part out of 
it.” And when she got it into smaller coins, 
she laid out one of the ten. “There,” she 
said, “I will keep that until Sunday.” And 
when Sunday came, she went to the box of 
offerings in the church vestibule and dropped 
in two dimes. 

“Why,” said her father as he heard the 
last one jingle in, “I thought you gave one- 
tenth to the Lord.” 

“J said one-tenth belongs to him, and I 
can’t give him what is his own; so if I give 
him anything, I have to give him what is 
mine.”—Selected. 


Two Sides 


WO boys went to gather grapes. One 

was happy because they found grapes. 
The other was unhappy because the grapes 
had seeds in them.—Two men, being conva- 
lescent, were asked how they were. One said, 
“I am better today.” The other said, “I was 
worse yesterday.”—When it rains, one man 
says, “This will make mud”; another, “This 
will lay the dust.”—-Two boys examining a 
bush, one observed that it had a thorn; the 
other, that it had a rose.—Two children look- 
ing through colored glasses, one said, “The 
world is blue.”’ And the other said, “It is 
bright.” —Two boys having a bee, one got 
honey, and the other got stung. The first 
called it a honey bee. The other, a stinging 
bee.—“I am glad that I live,” says one man. 
“I’m sorry I must die,” says another.—“I 
am glad,” says one, “that it is no worse.” 
“I am sorry,” says another, “that it is no 
better.”—One says, “Our good is mixed with 
evil.” Another says, “Our evil is mixed with 
good.”—Christian Monthly. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, December 12— 


The painters are making progress in their 
work of improving the external appearance 
of Old South Church, and soon will have 
their first coat of paint all on. The city 
council has voted to pay for the painting of 
te clock in the tower, as the clock is the 
property of the city. — On Thanksgiving 
evening, we united with the other churches 
of the city in a union Thanksgiving service. 
Dr. Brewer Eddy was the speaker of the eve- 
ning. — On Friday, December 2, we had a 
Church-and-Parish Get-Together in the ves- 
try. In spite of a bad storm, about seventy 
people were present. During the supper, mu- 
sic was furnished by the Shaw Trio of the 
Winter Street Baptist Church. Following 
the supper, Mr. William Oldroyd of Framing- 
ham was introduced. He spoke on “The Effi- 
cient Sunday-school and Men’s Organization.” 
After some congregational singing, Mayor 
Seadlinaen. the chairman of the meeting, in- 
troduced Mayor Edwin O. Childs, of Newton, 
Massachusetts, who spoke on “The Church 
and the Community”. At the close of the ad- 
dress, our pastor, Rev. G. R. Guedj, sang two 
solos, and then pronounced the benediction. 
Both of the speeches were well worth listen- 
ing to. — Our new Junior Choir, with our 
pastor as director, has been furnishing music 
for our evening services during the past 
month. The children are certainly interested 
in this new departure. —For a number of 
months, the Primary Department of our 
Church School had no superintendent, and 
the little folks stopped coming. But recent- 
ly, our pastor’s wife took charge of the de- 
partment. Under her leadership, the attend- 
ance and interest are growing rapidly. —On 
Sunday, December 11, a fellow-student of Mr. 
Guedj at Newton Seminary, Mr. William Gar- 
abedian, preached at the morning service. 
His topic, “Forgiveness”, was in keeping with 
the Christmas spirit. — We have recently re- 
organized our Christian Endeavor society. 
Although we have less than a dozen active 
members, we have interesting and helpful 
meetings. A number of the members are col- 
lege students or graduates, and as a result, 
we have many lively discussions and debates 
in our meetings. At a business meeting and 
social, held in the church vestry December 6, 
plans were made for a vesper community 
tree. The tree is to be set up on the lawn of 
the New American Community House and 
illuminated on December 25. All the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers of the city have been in- 
vited to join us in singing Christmas carols 
about the tree. Our society has also sent a 
contribution to the Near East Relief Fund. 
We are trying to do our bit for the Master, 
even though we are few in number.—Edna M. 
Douglass. 


ILLINOIS 


Greenup, December 6—TI held a meeting at 
Bethsadia, Indiana, in October, lasting eleven 
days and had a splendid meeting with some 
twenty-four additions. The greater part were 
married people. The church was wonderfully 
revived. Rev. F. G. Bell, the pastor, is a 
splendid man to work with, and this is the 
third year for him at this place. He is held 
in high esteem by the entire community. — 
I just held a meeting at Mt. Gilead, one of 
my own churches. The weather was very 
changeable, but the people were loyal and 
had a mind to work. Though rained out at 
different times, when the storm ceased they 
were back on the job. There were thirteen 
additions, and these were the very best class 
of people. The church and pastor are won- 
derfully encouraged. At this same church 


we had twenty-five accessions last year. — I 
commence at Mount Zion, near Greenup, Illi- 
nois, December 14. We are hoping for a vic- 
tory at this place.—S. Price, Pastor. 


Sumner, December 13—Our special services 
began November 27, in charge of writer, as- 
sisted by Miss Alberta Shultz, of Pierson, 
Illinois, as song leader and personal worker. 
These meetings continued two weeks, closing 
Sunday night, December 11. During the en- 
tire series a feeling of deep interest pre- 
vailed, and the attendance was excellent, al- 
though a number of evenings folks had to go 
through rain to be present at the services. 
While we cannot report a large number of 
conversions and church accessions as the re- 
sult of this effort, we can gladly report that 
it was a_ great inspirational boost to our 
membership; in fact, in this town we have 
few so-called “outsiders”, and on this ac- 
count we necessarily and primarily made our 
message appeals in the interest of those who 
were already members of some church organ- 
ization. Miss Shultz, owing to her past ex- 
perience in the Pacific Garden Mission in Chi- 
cago, was competent to enter upon the cam- 
paign here with a zest and an efficiency that 
mightily counted for good. Her efforts as 
chorus leader, soloist, and personal worker 
were well received. Indeed, she won her way 
into the hearts of all, and at any time in the 
future that she may wish to return to this 
community, she will find a genuine welcome. 
Our church membership was splendidly loyal 
to this revival effort; such real loyalty was 
especially heartening to the pastor. The 
church choir also did a fine work, holding 
well its past record of efficiency and faithful- 
ness. Yes, we’ve had a fine meeting at Sum- 
ner! We thank God and take new courage. 
—R. J. Ellis, Pastor. 

Tuscola, December 12—We were made 
happy at our last appointment at Pleasant 
View by Brother Elmer Storckman and fam- 
ily and Clarence Storckman and wife, motor- 
ing over from Bethlehem to worship with us 
over the Sabbath. We were all entertained 
for dinner at Brother Harlan Baker's, with 
Brother Thomas Shaw and family and Miss 


Irma Hughes. — We were very busy yester- 
day. Sunday-school, preaching at eleven 
with communion service at Tuscola. Then 


driving twenty-five miles to Milmine Church 
gave ae dedication address for Brother 
Rainey there at three p. m. It was for an 
annex which they have built for enlarging 
the social life of the church. Thence driv- 
ing back to Tuscola through a very dense 
fog, arriving at six-thirty. It being our time 
to lead the Endeavor, we proceeded to do so, 
with preaching following at seven-thirty. 
My! but it’s great to be busy for the Lord. 
The day will soon come when no man can 
work. We surely had a most blessed service 
at eleven o’clock for the communion. It is 
great to meet with the Lord in these serv- 
ices. — Our family is still undergoing some 
afflictions. Our little daughter, Marie, has 
been sick now for over a month with in- 
testinal flu. She is some improved, but not 
able to be up. Also the wife is in very poor 
health. We feel the need of the prayers of 
the brotherhood. We have undertaken this 
work we feel by the direction of the Lord, 
and we are trusting him for strength to push 
ahead.—John Baughman, Pastor. 


Newton, December 8—We assisted Pastor 
Fasnacht one week in special meetings at 
Louisville. While the meetings were held 
only a short time, there was great good done. 
Several old friends and members of our faith 
were turned our way and the Sunday-school 
has picked up perceptibly. The Aid is doing 
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Reduced Prices 


HYMN BOOKS 


Living Age 

SIX COPIES 
slightly damaged, but substan- 
tially as good for use as any 


undamaged copy. Will sell at 
80c a copy, delivered. 


The Christians and the Great 
Commission 
TWENTY-FIVE COPIES 


303 pages—cloth bound—only 
50c per copy. 


Christian Hymnary 
TWO HUNDRED COPIES 


50c each. These are in first-class 


condition, but we are closing out 
the entire edition. 


The Real Billy Sunday 
By Brown 
TEN COPIES 
285 pages — 50c per copy 
Order from 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
219 South Ludlow Street, 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Of Course You Want 
It 


Because it contains what you 
want to know about our Churches, 
Sunday-schools, and Christian 
Endeavor Societies. 

Names and addresses of Conven- 
vention Officers, Boards, Com- 
mittees, Pastors, Church Clerks, 
and Conference Officers. 


THE CHRISTIAN ANNUAL 
FOR 1928 


will be ready for delivery about 
January 1, 1928 


All Pastors, Church Clerks, Con- 
ference Officers, and Church 
Workers need it for ready 
reference. 

Price, $1.00 
Delivery Free—Cash With Order 


Order early, it helps us to de- 
cide how many to print. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
219 South Ludlow Street 
Dayton, Ohio 
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efficient work. Brother Fasnacht and fam- 
ily are working hard and are well liked by 

the church and the community in general. I 

received the pastor and family into church 

fellowship at the closing session of the re- 

vival, and this was followed'by a surprise 

donation for the pastor. This was an oc- 

casion of good feeling and happy atmosphere. 

Brother Fasnacht is well received on his en- 

tire circuit, and we predict a prosperous 

year for the churches. He is now assisting 

Pastor Chitty in special meetings at Rich- 

land. — Was with Pastor Jacobs awhile at 

his Bethsaida charge and was well received. 

The church is prospering under his labors. 

— Sister Hattie Milam is holding at River- 

ton, Indiana, with some interest. She is a 

live-wire evangelist and should be kept busy. 

— I am now holding at Fairview with fair 

prospects. People seem anxious for a re- 

vival. This church has been neglected for a 

season, but there seems to be an opportunity 

to reconstruct the work. — Willow Prairie is 

calling for help and I purpose to go to them 

as soon as possible. I am open to calls for 

evangelistic or pastoral work. Have been 

quite busy for some time and mean to keep 

busy. If you are down and out or have a 

needy field, whether rich or poor, send for me 

and I will do my best. A Merry Christmas to 

all of the Herald family. —A. H. Bennett. 

’ 
LONG ISLAND 
Jamaica Creek, December 12—Incidents and 

services at Springfield Dock and Jamaica 

Creek for the month of November had a va- 

ried aspect. In the midst of joy, unlooked for 

losses are realized. There was a distinctive 

feeling of joy as the teachers met in the home 

of Miss Stamm, of Jamaica Creek, the night 

of the seventh, in that the preparations for 

the Christmas entertainment were in order. 

Much could be said, but time and space will 

not permit. Little did we know at the time, 

that Miss Stamm was soon to leave us and 

connect with another Sunday-school. She was 

loyal to her class, and has our good wishes 

to follow her. — Springfield Dock for the 

first time, had a unique service Sunday, the 

thirteenth. After the close of the regular 

meeting, which was on the subject of Dedi- 

cation, Master Charles, son of Mr. and Mrs. 

Chas. Bosch, was dedicated to life’s service 

and also promised a religious education by 

his parents and godparents. A suitable cer- 

tificate was presented to his parents. — On 

the night of the fourteenth, the S. H. S. Class 

of Jamaica Creek Sunday-school met in the 

home of Joie Bunting. The boys planned 

many things, such as helping the church, and 

also a trip to New York City. — Springfield 

Dock has lost one of its best workers, on the 

fourteenth. Sister Wilson, after a short con- 

finement in the hospital, passing through the 

period of an operation for appendicitis, God 

saw fit to call her home. Sister Wilson was 

one of the pioneers of the church. Her home 

was open to all. In the early days of the 

church history, the young people had many a 

good time in her home. Many miss her. At 
the church Friday evening, friends and neigh- 
bors came to show their respects. The little 
church was filled, and a goodly number were 
standing. Her favorite hymns were sung, 
and if floral pieces could express themselves, 
they would tell you that a loyal Christian 
lay at rest in Jesus Christ. Brother Wilson 
has been drawn closer to Christ through this 
ioss, and in a short time he will make a last- 
ing tribute to her memory. — While the pas- 
tor was preaching in beltalf of Sister Wilson, 
an automobile was waiting to take him to 
another house of mourning, in Jamaica Creek. 
Mr. Gerry was not of Protestant belief, but a 
man who has passed seventy milestones try- 
ing to do all he could without fear or favor, 
to improve conditions in his colony. His fam- 
ily are members of our church. — Saturday 
evening the Juniors at Jamaica Creek gave 
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PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES 


It has been issued for fifty-three years 
with ever increasing popularity and useful- 
ness, which fact 
alone is a won- 
derful argument 
for its value and 
Shelpfulness, 
Rich in material, 
compre - 
hensive in its 
scope, practical 
in its treatment; 
every superin- 
tendent, teacher, 
and scholar will 
find in it his own 
personal require- 
ments. Marion 
Lawrance voiced 
sentiments 
of thousands 
when he said: 

“How this 
— standard com- 
mentary has 
been able to 
maintain itself 
during all these 
years, growing 
annually strong- 
er and richer, is a marvel to the Sunday- 
school world.” Price, $2.00. 


PELOUBETS SELECT Notes 
ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
Les 


SONS 





TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GUIDE 


The previous yearly issues have estab- 
lished this commentary in the minds of 
Sunday-school_ teach- 
ers and scholars as a 
most complete and 
useful Sunday-school 
Commentary. The ob- 
ject is, first and all, to 
present the very best 
Commentary on. the 
lessons, with every 
conceivable help that 
modern science and 
modern methods can 
render. 


Printed in clear, 
plain type with many 
handsome Tllustra- 
tions, Maps, Diagrams, 
etc. Price, $2.00. 


| TARBELL’S 
TEACHERS GUIDE 


TO THE 
‘SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 











A DAILY DIGEST OF THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1928 


By Amos R. Wells, editor of Peloubet’s 
Select Notes 


This book is issued in answer to the de- 
mand for a practical and inspirational di- 
gest of the Uniform Sunday-school Lessons. 
It is concise, with explanatory notes of the 
text, as well as a spiritual interpretation 
and application to modern life, with sug- 
gested subjects for individual thought or 
concerted discussion. Chronological charts, 
maps, and valuable data furnish complete 
help to the busy teacher, Sunday-school 
worker, or Bible student. It is of vest 
pocket size, bound in silk cloth, 128 pages, 
price, 35e. 





Helps for Officers and Teachers 





The Christian Publishing Association 
DAYTON, OHIO 


ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL COMMENTARY 


Contains:—1. Introduction. 2. Home Read- 
ing. 3. Lesson Text, Golden Text, Practical 
\ Truth, Topic and 


Outline arranged as 
¢ a responsive exercise. 


4.Text also in 
American Revision. 
5 Time. 6. Place. 


7. Parallel Accounts 
8 Comments, 9. 
Questions. 10. Prac- 
tical Survey. 11. 
Practical Application. 
12. Blackboard Exer- 
cise. 13. With the 
Seniors and Adults. 
14. The Intermediate 
Class. 15. The Jun- 








iors. 16. The Pri- 
mary Class. 17. Maps. 
18. Bible Dictionary, 
Price, $1.00. 
SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY 
SNOWDENS 
SCHOOL BOOK | SUNDAY 
Practical Expositions SCHOOL 
of the International LESSONS _| 





Sunday School Lessons 
of 1926 Improved Uni- 
form Series; Topics for 
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Young People and 
Adults. By Reverend 
James H. Snowden. 

















Price, $1.25. 





TORREY’S GIST OF THE LESSON 


The original Vest 
Pocket Companion, 
which has had many 
imitators, but no equal. 
As Marion lLawrance 
said, “Boiled down and 
pressed, skimmed, 
strained, yet full, gener- 
ous, helpful.” Flexible 
binding, 35e. 





THE MAGAZINE NUMBER 
F 


oO 
THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


Is a monthly issue of the merged HERALD 
OF GOSPEL LIBERTY. It contains 
Teachers’ Helps on the International Sun- 
day-school Lessons for each Sunday in the 
month; these are prepared by Mr. Hermon 
Eldredge for the Adults, Senior and Junior 
Classes—while the Notes on the Group 
Graded Lessons are prepared by Mrs. F. E. 
Bullock for the Boys’ and Girls’ Classes, 
and for the Children’s Classes. Then there 
is in every issue Earnest Workers’ Trestle 
Board and special articles for Teachers 
along general Christian Education lines 
and many other useful and interesting 
articles. Every Teacher and Officer of the 
Sunday-school should have the Magazine 
Number. The Sunday-school should include 
it in its quarterly order. 

Single subscriptions $1.00 per year—five 
or more copies to one address 20c each, per 
quarter. 








a play written by their superintendent, Mrs. 
Lehman. The Juniors did well, and were 
compensated socially and financially. — The 
pastor and Brother Fred Hunt, on arriving 
home, were called upon to visit a home where 
a brother member of Springfield Dock was 
lying, sick untu death. Sunday morning 
Brother Griebel answered the call to come up 
higher. Due to his sickness, he could not 


attend services as often as he desired, but he 
was always mindful of us in prayer. During 
his life he was interested in all branches of 
Christian work. Services were held in the 
church Wednesday evening and interment in 
Mt. Olivet Cemetery Thanksgiving Day. With 
due respect, we pass from the vale of sorrow. 
realizing God’s work must go on, and that 
with the cloud follows the sunshine. — Sat- 
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urday night, the twenty-sixth, the C. C. C. So- 
ciety of Young People held a chicken dinner. 
Beside the inner man being well satisfied, a 
social time of enjoyment was appreciated. The 
young people served a good meal and, may 
I say, “Us old folks had to compliment them.” 
The young people are coming up in the world. 
— On Wednesday night, funeral services were 
held in behalf of Mrs. Hurst, who was eighty- 
four years old. Mrs. Hurst was a member of 
the Lutheran Church, but her folks desired 
the Springfield Dock pastor to take charge. 
She resided with her daughter and son-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Arsnow, from whose home 
her interment took place. — In Springfield 
Dock, Sunday Bible topics were taken from 
the Books of Jeremiah and Matthew. At Ja- 
maica Creek, a series of talks on “Excuses” 
were given. Each seemed to be productive. 
Springfield Dock Men’s League and C. C. C. 
Society of Young People assisted in special 


singing during the month.—Chas. S. Worner, 
Pastor. 
NEW YORK 
Plainville, December 8—Sunday evening, 


November 20, the ladies’ missionary society 
held the annual Thank-offering service in 
charge of Mrs. J. W. Town, president, and 
Mis. R. G. English. The offering was the 
largest known in the history of the society. 
A special feature of interest was the recog- 
nition service for a splendid organ placed in 
the church by Mrs. Morris Ioset and used in 
this service for the first time. The organ 
came from the home of Mrs. Ioset’s aunt, the 
late Mrs. Charles Smart, who for many years 
was a member of the church and missionary 
society. — The sale and supper held by the 
ladies December 2 netted a splendid sum for 
the church treasury. — Sunday, December 4, 
the quarterly communion service was held. 
Brother Levi Stackpoole was officially received 
as a deacon. The pastor and wife were wel- 
comed into the church fellowship, and the 
pastor extended the right hand of fellowship 
to five others, four of whom came on con- 
fession of faith. — Special preparations are 
being made for the proper observance of the 
Christmas season.—R. G. English, Pastor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Sweet Valley, December 8—On November 
13, Rev. B. S. Crosby tendered his resignation 
as pastor of the Christian Church of this place 
as he expects to retire from the ministry. 
Mr. Crosby is one of the oldest men in serv- 
ice in the Christian denomination. He 
preached in several of the eastern States dur- 
ing his long career as a minister. Being a 
forcefWi speaker, he has done probably more 
than any other minister toward increasing 
the number of the churchgoing people at 
this place. — On the evening of October 12, 
1926, we had the misfortune of losing our 
church and hall by fire. In this great loss 
Mr. Crosby proved himself a wonderful lead- 
er. The Jr. O. U. A. M. gave us the use of 
their hall and not one service was lost. Com- 
mittees were appointed and our new church 
was soon being erected. During these trying 
times Mr. Crosby showed wonderful tact as 
he always kept sweet and gave an encour- 
aging word here and there whenever dis- 
couragements arose. He was elected build- 
ing inspector and had to make many trips and 
look after many things, but always without 
a murmur. On April 24, 1927, our new 
church was dedicated and in a few weeks a 
new hall was erected. During Mr. Crosby’s 
stay here there has been more done to im- 
prove the church property than at any other 
time. The parsonage has been improved by 
putting in a furnace, bathroom fixtures com- 
plete, and hot and cold water. A new two- 
car garage has been erected and a sidewalk 
has been placed in front of the parsonage. 
This was made possible by Mr. and Mrs. 
Crosby’s friend, Mr. Chas. Sherman, formerly 
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of Massachusetts. Mr. Sherman also donated 
to the church a beautiful piano, a sum of 
money, and three large ice cream freezers. — 
While we regret to lose as good and efficient 
a leader as Mr. Crosby has proven himself to 
be, yet we are glad that he is able to retire 
to his and Mrs. Crosby’s own home near 
Poughkeepsie, New York, where he and his 
noble little wife will rest from their stren- 
uous lives of labor. Mr. and Mrs. Crosby and 
Mr. Sherman have the good wishes of this 
congregation as they have been our most effi- 
cient helpers during their one and one-half 
years’ stay here.—Stella R. Rousing, Clerk. 


WASHINGTON 

Montesano, December 10—During the win- 
ter months of this year we are hoping to 
have services every Sunday evening, instead 
of the fortnightly services with which, ow- 
ing to his engagements at North River and 
Brooklyn, Rev. W. R. Caldwell has been able 
to favor us. The first of these services, un- 
der the direction of Miss Edna Ruse, was con- 
ducted on November 13, when a stereopticon 
view of “The Fall of Samaria’ was shown 
and the accompanying readings given, to the 
enjoyment of the audience. — On Sunday 
evening, November 27, our Thank-offering 
program was rendered by members of our 
woman's missionary society under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. S. Copeland. We used the 
Thank-offering program issued this year by 
our Publishing House. Dayton, Ohio, and 
each and all received new spiritual inspira- 
tion and power from the beautiful and sensi- 
tive interpretation of hymn, psalm, and read- 
ing, the whole setting of the theme being 
earried out in detail. The congregation was 
not as large as hoped, but this was owing 
to the excessive inclemency of the elements. 
Our Thank-offering collection amounted to 
$8.31, an increase of $1.58 as compared with 
last year. We, as a missionary society, have 
this year realized our goal Qf $100, the 
amount set by the woman’s mission board for 
our church, though in reality a small part of 
this sum belonged to last year’s goal, the 
same not being received in time to forward 
at the proper date. — The result of our 
Christmas bazaar, held on December 2 and 3, 
(organized by our Ladies’ Aid society under 
the presidency of Mrs. H. H. Penell) realized 
the brilliant sum of slightly over $100, this 
remarkable achievement being a_ sincere 
cause of rejoicing among the members of our 
church and congregation.—Linda L. Bastable, 
Church Correspondent. 


Palmer College Notes 


N Thanksgiving Day Palmer College foot- 

ball team closed a most successful season 
by defeating Graceland College at Lamoni, 
Iowa, by a score of 13 to 6. Palmer has won 
seven out of the eight games played this sea- 
son. -A number of this year’s team will re- 
turn next year, so that the outlook for the 
football team next year is good. 

The basketball season is opening up with 
prospects for one of the best basketball 
teams Palmer has ever had. 

President and Mrs. Hurst were in St. Louis, 
November 15-18, attending the annual con- 
vention of the Missouri Council of Religious 
Education of which Dr. F. G. Coffin is the re- 
tiring president. President Hurst wa's elected 
to membership on the Executive Committee 
of the State Council; and Dr. D. B. Atkinson 
is a member of the Educational Committee. 

The choral Society is practicing on the 
Christmas cantata, “The Christ Child” (Haw- 
ley), which is to be given in the college audi- 
torium Sunday evening, December 18. 

Palmer is to be represented at the tenth 
quadrennial Student Volunteer Convention, 
Detroit, Michigan, December 28 to January 
2. Palmer’s representatives are Messrs. 
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Charles Denny and Ross Ebersole. The entire 
student body seems to be vitally interested 
in the result of this student convention. 


Defiance College Notes 


ANTA CLAUS Gets the Blues” and “Scenes 
from Dickens’ Christmas Carols” were the 
features of the joint literary program Friday 
evening, December 16. “Santa Gets the 
Blues” was a three-scene sketch given by the 
following freshmen; Ovan Winters, Santa 
Claus; Lois George, Mrs. Santa Claus; 
Marie Myers, Mildred Merrill, Bernice Mc- 
Knight, the happy children. The cast of 
characters in “The Scenes From Dickens’ 
Christmas Carols” were James Strange, Ray- 
mond Weaver, and Willard Montgomery. The 
following program was under the direction of 
Quintin Sprague, chairman Philomathian pro- 
gram committee, and Charlotte Oberdorf, 
chairman Athenian program committee: 
Scripture, May Lu Emma Bennett; Christmas 
carols, Male Quartet; reading, Isabelle 
Riesau; play, “Santa Gets the Blues”, Athen- 
ians; play, “Scenes From Dickens’ Christmas 
Carols”, Philomathians; Christmas carol, male 
quartet; Christmas song, assembly; benedic- 
tion. 

“The Eternal Quest” characterizing the 
prophecy of the coming of Jesus, the birth 
of the “Messiah” and the “Quest” of youth 
was given by the Christian associations in 
Weston auditorium Sunday evening. The 
cast was as follows, Robert Peters, Prophet; 
Mildred Merrill, Madonna; Gilbert Smith, Jo- 
seph; Henry Shawver, Spirit of Youth; 
Marian Eldredge, Eternal Quest. 

Clyde Matson, famous Chicago tenor, pre- 
sented the second number of the Artist and 
Conservatory Series in Weston auditorium 
Tuesday evening. Critics said, ‘‘Mr. Matson’s 
voice is of ample range and of sufficient 
quality to fill the auditorium easily”. His pro- 
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gram included a group of Swedish folk songs 
and Handel’s “Loss of Sight”. The “Messiah” 
presentation and the traditional candle- 
lighting ceremony will take place Sunday 
evening, December 18, in Weston auditorium 
at seven-thirty. Hymns in song and story 
led by Beulah Halbgewoks was the general 
theme at the Religious Association meeting 
Friday evening. 

The permanent spiritual value of the col- 
lege education was the subject of a talk in 
chapel by Dr. Warren H. Denison, Dayton, 
General Secretary of the General Christian 
Convention. He said: “A man is not measured 
by what he earns, by what he does, nor by 
what he controls, but by what he contributes 
to the happiness of the world’. He presented 
five points: Increased power of self-under- 
standing and adjustment to world service; 
power to understand the world and to make 
use of environment; power to maintain at- 
tention and to do better, harder work; power 
of co-operation with others, without loss of 
individuality; and power of moral self-di- 
rection and assumption of responsibility. 


Breaking Down Barriers 


I live in a little house 
But the door can open wide— 
I live in a little house 
But the whole round world’s outside! 
—Mary Stewart Cutting. 


HAT an inspiration it was last year 

to be one with the whole round world 
on the World Day of Prayer, to be vcicing 
the same petitions in Africa, the Americas, 
Asia, Europe, the islands of the sea, the 
arctics, and the tropics! Has it not, some- 
how, made a difference all through the 
subsequent months that on that day the 
incense of intercession rising from each 
country mingled and became as_ one? 
Surely, yes! 

And now we approach ancther observance 
of the World Day of Prayer which, as usual, 
will be on the first Friday in Lent, Febru- 
ary 24, 1928. As this is somewhat earlier 
than last year, we must bestir ourselves 
speedily. Did your community hold an in- 
terdenominational meeting last year? Did 
you remember that the observance is inter- 
racial, as well as interdenominational and 
international? Two leaders in the different 
local societies shculd be called together at 
an early date to start preparations in 
ample season. The supplies are ready. 
Send to denominational headquarters for 
them all. 

So many reported the inspirational value 
of the Cycle of Prayer on the Call to Prayer 
card that it was decided to repeat it. Get 
quantity of Call needed to give cone to 
every person in your church and neighbor- 
hood, not forgetting shut-ins. The card is 
free. Daily use should begin now, leading 
up to February 24, and many will desire to 
continue its use throughout the whole 
year. 

Last year for the first time a Retreat, 
“Toward Power in Service”, was printed 
and found very helpful—in fact, so helpful 
that it is to be used again this year. It 
is priced at ten cents; only two or three 
copies are needed—one for leader, one for 
pianist, one for song leader. 

The program, “Breaking Down Barriers”, 
proceeds from Thanksgiving through Con- 
fession and Intercessicn to Consecration. 
It may be followed entirely as printed, or 
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modified and adapted; it may be repeated 
at morning, afternoon, and evening meet- 
ings, or divided into sections with luncheon 
coming in between. The price is two cents, 
$1.75 per hundred. A little touch of artis- 
try has been introduced in the sketches 
suggesting the four projects designated for 
special interest by groups observing the 
Day in the United States. There is a leaf- 
let of Suggestions for the leader, several 
copies of which are furnished free with 
each order for programs. 

You will want to use the attractive blue 
and cream “sticker” on personal and official 
correspondence. It is a new feature this 
year, gummed ready to be placed on en- 
velope and letterhead. Price will be nom- 
inal and will be announced next month. 

The two hemispheres are on the Call, 
Program, and sticker, and may become the 
permanent emblem of the World Day of 
Prayer. 

A growing number of young people’s, 
girls’, and children’s groups are observing 
the Day, and we learn that increasingly 
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IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE 
No: not cold beneath the grasses, 


Not close-walled within the tomb: 
Rather, in my Father's mansion, 
Living in another room. 


Living like the one who loves me, 
Like my child with cheek abloom: 

Out of sight, at desk or school-book, 
Busy in another room. 


Nearer than my son, whom fortune 
Beckons where the strange lands 
loom; 
Just behind the hanging curtain, 
Serving in another room. 


Shall I doubt my Father’s mercy? 
Shall | think of death as doom; 
Or the stepping o’er the threshold 
To a bigger, brighter room? 


Shall I blame my Father’s wisdom? 
Shall I sit enswathed in gloom, 
When I know my loves are happy, 

Waiting in the other room? 
—Robert Freeman. 
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It Inspires you to learn about 
what others are doing—dedica- 
tions, rededications, ordinations 
of ministers, etc. 

Informs you, by giving the min- 
utes of our General Board 
Meetings—and facts about our 
churches, conferences, and con- 
ventions. 

The things you want to know, 
right at hand, if you have the 
ANNUAL. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
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men are present at the meetings. Be sure 
to use all possible publicity—the Call should 
be sent widely in personal correspondence; 
bulletin boards and church calendars should 
carry notices for several weeks before the 
Day; there should be no conflicting ap- 
pointments or meetings; pastors should be 
requested to make announcement from the 
pulpit, and presidents of women’s civic, lit- 
erary, and religious societies at previous 
meetings; pastors locally prepared may be 
advantageously utilized. Above and be- 
yond all the “methods” do not you, yourself, 
fail to pray that guidance and inspiration 
may be given to all upon whom rests re- 
sponsibility for planning and preparing for 
the Day, both nationally and locally. 


oO 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man; 

When duty whispers low, thou must, 

The youth replies, I can. 
—Emerson. 


A J), 


a Dayton, Ohio 
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Deaths 


Mrs. Annabelle Barnes Baker, wife of Rev. Wiltie 
E. Baker, pastor of the Christian Church, Ravena, 
New York, was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. V. C. 
Barnes, of Waterford, Pennsylvania. She was born 
in the township of Waterford, July 4, 1883. She 
passed from this earthly life November 15, 1927. 

Mrs. Baker graduated from the Waterford High 
School in 1904, after which she taught school for two 
years. In the fall of 1906 she entered Defiance Col- 
lege where she met Mr. Baker, and during those 
school days their hearts were drawn together in love 
and they were married December 24, 1907. 

Upon the completion of the husband’s course in 
college they gave themselves to the active Christian 
service. The pastorates in which they labored were: 
East Springfield, Pennsylvania; Newfield, New York: 
Swansea, Massachusetts; Woodstock, Vermont; and 
Ravena, New York, where they have been located for 
a number of years. 

Mrs. Baker was a most companionable person, one 
who made fast friends of those she met. Hers was an 
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intense and deeply spiritual nature and she pos- 
sessed great faith which evolved a great patience. 
Throughout the thirteen years of physical suffering 
from arthritis formance she carried forward in her 
work in the most patient and persevering manner, 
cheerful ever and heroic amidst it all. The cause of 
her sudden decease was due to acute poisoning pro- 
duced by her malady. 

Besides her hueband, those of her near kinfolks 
who mourn their loss are: three sons, one daughter, 
and a father and mother. 

The funeral service was held in the Ravena Chris- 
tian Church, November i7, at two-thirty p. m. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Otto Houser, Troy, 
New York, who was a very warm and personal 
friend of the family. Rev. R. M. Seely, of St. Johns- 
ville, Rev. W. D. Rockwell, of Medway, Rev. W. O. 
McMichael, of South Westerlo, Rev. A. C. Youmans, 
of Albany, and Rev. Mr. Rathbun, pastor of the 
Ravena M. E. Church, were present and assisted in 
the service. 

The interment took place in Waterford, Pennsyl- 
vania, on November 18. 

The bereaved family may draw some consolation 
from the deep sympathy felt by their many friends; 
and especialiy the unlimited compassion of the 
church and the community which they have loved 
and have been so faithfully serving. 

As the apostle wrote, ‘““‘That we sorrow not as others 
that have no hope,” so she left for her family a 
witness of her hope and faith which was to be to 
them a great blessing, in the form of a poem copied 
in her chaste and beautiful hand, which will be found 
on page twenty-one of this issue. 





Amanda Melvina Hayden was born near Wingate, 
Montgomery County, Indiana, March 12, 1842, and 
passed from this life at her home in Galva, Decem- 
ber 5, 1927, at the age of eighty-five years. She was 
the eldest of a family of eleven children. Her par- 
ents, Alfred R. and Minerva-Reeves-Hayden, were na- 
tives of Kentucky. They moved to Indiana, and from 
there to Fulton County, Illinois, in 1850, when 
Amanda was twelve years of age. Three years later 
they moved to Henry County, where they purchased 
a farm ten miles west of Galva. In addition to at- 
tending the country schools, she attended school at 
Cantin, Illinois, one year. December 24, 1863, she was 
married to Reuben Franklin Beals, and they settled on 
the farm since known as the Beals homestead, ten 
miles west and one south of Galva. In 1893 they re- 
tired from active life, built a home, and located in 
Galva. Mr. Beals passed away December 31, 1916. 
Mrs Beals was a charter member of the Ontario Chris- 
tian Church located in Clover Townhsip near their 
home, and retained her membership until her death, 
although she was a loyal supporter of the Congre- 
gational Church in Galva. During the last three 
years she has remained in her home where Mrs. Mary 
Acuff-Coe has cared for her like a daughter. Gen- 
erous to a fault, saying only kindly things of every 
one, happy in doing good, she made countless others 
happy by loving deeds of helpfulness. Thus ends a 
long and beautiful life, crowned with the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and devotion. Funeral services for Mrs. 
Amanda Beals were held frem the Congregational 
Church, in charge of Rev. E. R. Evans, pastor of the 
church. Interment was in Oneida cemetery. 


Happiness 


HY,” I sometimes wonder (though usu- 

ally I take the statement for granted 
and enjoy it without speculation), “am I es- 
sentially and almost certainly happy?” 
Good health, I suppose, is one reason, for 
not only have I a good health heritage, but 
all my life long I have been in surroundings 
which preserved health and made a normal- 
ly functioning body a natural result. 


An eager, interested mind is, doubtless, 
another reason. The best that American ed- 
ucation offers a woman has been mine for 
the taking. I have lived in a home where 
good books were considered as important 
and were supplied as liberally as food; 
where tabletalk and the commonplace events 
of every day were constantly made the 
source of intellectual stimulation for the 
children of the household. I have _ been 
taught to observe and so have found the 
world of Nature a very lovely thing. I have 
been trained socially and have made joyous 
friendships. I have known the delight of 
normal, affectionate family life. I have had 
a “job” that has engaged and developed such 
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natural powers as I possess and has opened 
a way to ever increasing usefulness and joy. 

But some way I am sure there is a more 
fundamental reason for my _ happiness 
than any or all those I have mentioned. 
Twenty years ago, when I was a junior in 
college, there came, almost instantaneously, 
though out of months of intellectual strug- 
gle, a clear conviction that God was able to 
solve my problems, to guide me into intel- 
lectual freedom and safely to develop my 
life. Quite unemotionally, but with a cer- 
tainty then wholly inexplicable to me, I con- 
cluded to risk myself and all my interests on 
that conviction. I know that on that deci- 
sion my present happiness is based. 

As years have passed, God, revealing him- 
self in the Lord Jesus Christ, has proved, 
over and over again, his power to solve not 
only the problems of the mind which have 
confronted me, but also those even more 
insistent ones which relate to my life with 
others and to the effort to conquer sin in 
my own heart. Indeed, in every phase of 
thought and action, he has become a gracious 
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CROWDED OUT 
Nosopy ain't Christmas shoppin’ 


Fur his stockin’! 
Nobody ain't cotch no Turkkey, 
Nobody ain't bake no pie, 
Nobody’s laid nuthin’ by, 
“‘Santy”’ ain’t got nuthin’ hid 
For his Mammy’s little kid. 








Seem like eve’body rushin’ 

An ‘er crushin’, 

Crowdin’ shops an’ jammin’ trolleys, 
Buyin’ shoes an’ shirts an’ toys 

Fur de white folks’ girls an’ boys, 
But no hobby-horse ain’t rockin’ 

By his wore-out stockin’. 


He ain’t quar'lin’, recollec’ 

He don’t spec’ 

Nuthin’— it’s his not expectin’, 

Makes his Mammy wish, O laws! 

Fur a Po’ Folks Santa Claus, 

Totin’ any kind er toy 

Fur his Mammy’s honey boy! 
—Rosalie M. Jonas. 
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comrade, source of utter confidence. I am 
not afraid of life. Why should I be?— 
Southern Churchman. 


About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 


the conference just as soon as they can. They 
plan for various pastors to give their time 
in helping other pastors to complete this 
solicitation in their own churches. We be- 
speak the most earnest and hearty co-opera- 
tion on the part of the churches. The fact 
that our churches in the past have been so 
slow to understand the need of such giving 
for conference and other church extension 
is the thing above everything else which has 
kept our denomination small and weak. Our 
people do not seem to understand how much 
of this sort of work and this sort of giving 
the churches of other denominations do—and 
it is the only thing which has enabled these 
other denominations to be strong and pow- 
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erful factors in the life of the city and the 
nation. It is a hopeful note for our church 
that so many of the pastors and laymen are 
beginning to see that they, too, must do this 
sort of work and this sort of giving—and 
that they can find real joy in doing it in the 
right spirit. 


The Bible the Word of Life 


HE Bible is the Word of life. I beg that 

you will read it and find this out for 
yourselves—read, not little snatches here 
and there, but long passages that will really 
be the road to the heart of it. You will find 
it full not only of real men and women, but 
also of things you have wondered about and 
have been troubled about all your life, as 
men have been always; and the more you 
read, the more it will become plain to you 
what things are worth while and what are 
not, what things make men happy—loyalty, 
right-dealing, speaking the truth, readiness 
to give everything for what they think their 
duty, and most of all, the wish that they 
may have the approval of Christ, who gave 
everything for them—and the things that 
are guaranteed to make men unhappy— 
selfishness, cowardice, greed, and every- 
thing that is low and mean. When you have 
read the Bible you will know that it is the 
Word of God, because you will have found 
it the key to your own heart, your own hap- 
piness, and your own duty.—Woodrow Wil- 


son. 
oO 


He is their health in sickness, their 
strength in weakness, their ease in pain, 
their honor in reproach, their wealth in pov- 
erty, their friend in friendlessness, their 
habitation when harborless, their enlarge- 
ment in bonds, the strength of their hearts 
and life of their life. Oh, he is a full Christ! 
and whatever excellences are scattered 
among all the creatures, do meet all in him, 
and much more.—John Flavel. 
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NOW ALL PULL TOGETHER 
FOR 
CHARTER MEMBER 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Our friends are doing well— 
since the last issue of THE HER- 
ALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY we 
have received 140 Charter Member 
Subscribers up to noon Friday, the 
16th. 


Now, if all the friends of THE 
HERALD will each send in a Char- 
ter Member Subscriber within a 
week, we can reach our goal. 


‘Now all pull together 

No matter what the weather,’’ 
And all we ‘‘birds of one feather’’ 
And of true Christian faith 

Will read the new three-in-one, 








The year of 1928. 
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